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PULLMAN PROGRESS 


Since time eternal, man has always had some 
means of transportation. The Association of 
American Railroads has issued an illustrated 
brochure showing the changes in pullman cars 
from 1859 to 1942. Each illustration is in color 
and has a description of the car and changes, 


Grandmother will certainly recall ‘Old No. 9,” 
the first pullman car—40 feet long, it was prac- 
tically all wood. If Grandfather was tall, his head 
often made contact with the roof which was flat 
and low. In 1907 the first all-steel car appeared 
complete with electric lights and a vapor heating 
system. Air conditioning came into its own in 
1929. Many were the sighs of relief from their 
everyday customers. No longer did the summer 
months hold untold tortures. The duplex-roomette 
or a‘hotel on wheels’’ saw the light of day in 
1942. This pullman gave greater travel comfort 
and more privacy to the passengers. Packed into 
this brochure is the romance of the singing rails 
from 1859 to 1942. Facts about railways that 
you've never known before will make your ac- 
quaintance in this novel brochure. Pupils will 
read it over and over again, delighting in the 
colors and the story of progress without end. 


Send 3 cents to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for your copy of ‘Pullman Progress’ before 
April 30, 1947. 


As Secretary of the School] Arts Family, I cer- 
tainly believe in the ancient adage, “All good 
things come in small packages.’ In our mail, 
there arrived a tiny envelope, 334 x 214 inches in 
size. This wee envelope had traveled all the way 
from Syria to School Arts Magazine. When 
opened, the message was found written on a 
4\4- by \4-inch piece of paper. The message: 
“Please send your latest catalogue.” Not a 
message to start a revolution, but it did create a 
furor in the Family Circle for an afternoon. For 
all this excitement we have Edward Daniel of 
Aleppo, Syria, to thank. Who knows, in the misty 
future a pigeon may land on the ledge outside my 
window and enter with a message containing an 
order attached to his leg. We would be surprised 
but not too greatly surprised, for anything can 
happen inside the Family Circle. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August; 1917, at the Post Officg! at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the Act of March 3, 1879 


PICTORIAL MAP OF MEXICO 


All the gayety and color that invades Mexico is 
captured in the 21- by 13!4-inch map issued by 
Paul Struck. The color map depicts a civilization 
older than written history, younger than to- 
morrow. 

Parading along the edge of the map are 
16 miniature scenes of Mexico. Historical scenes 
from the conquest of Mexico to the Mexico of 
today; scenes that show the favorite pastimes of 
the people, bull fights, dances, rodeos; miniatures 
of Mexico’s landscape from the snow-capped 
mountains of Acapulco to the tropical beauty of 
Tampico. Mexico's inhabitants with their colorful 
dress stand in silent tribute beside the coat of 
arms of their country. Dotting this map are tiny 
drawings showing the occupations, recreation 
spots and historic places of Mexico. 

Pupils will delight in the vivid map. Teacher's 
imagination will follow the untroubled route of 
their pupils as they wing southward to Mexico, 
the land of contrasts. Send 53 cents to Secretary, 
School Arts Family, 173 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., for your copy of ‘‘Pictorial Map of 
Mexico” before April 30, 1947. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF DIEGO RIVERA 


Spreading like a rainbow-hued fan across my 
desk are 14 colored reproductions of Diego 
Rivera's frescoes, issued by Paul Struck. Five 
and one-half by three and one-half inches in size, 
these reproductions are in the form of postcards. 

Vivid colors greet the eye as one scans the post- 
cards. In the reproduction, ‘Cutting Sugar 
Cane,” the white of the Mexican peons’ suits and 
the overseer’s horse contrast sharply with the 
yellow-green of the sugar cane. Used as an accent 
are the olive-skinned natives bundling the cane. 
“Market Scene, Colonial Period’’ pictures the 
natives selling their fish, fruit and vegetables. 
The women’s costumes show the intricate designs 
of that period. ‘Night of the Poor’’—Diego 
Rivera subdued all his vivid colors and lent 
somber tones to the scene of natives sleeping in 
the streets. ‘Baptism of the Indians’’—Indian 
natives kneel as the priest extends his hands in 
blessing. Behind the Indians in the dress of state 
is a man carrying a lighted candle, symbol of 
eternal life. 

Pass these colored reproduction around your 
class for an afternoon of relaxation, use them to 
brighten classroom walls or send them to friends 
who appreciate art. Send 78 cents to Secretary, 
School Arts Family, 173 Printers Bldg., Worces- 
ter 8, Mass., for ‘Reproductions of Diego Rivera” 
before April 30, 1947. 


OUR ROUND TRIP SPECIAL 


Today, round trip tickets are expensive, but 
not at the station ‘Family Circle.’ This month's 
round trip ticket can be had for only one dollar 
and thirty-four cents. For only $1.34, you can 
travel to Mexico and view Diego Rivera's repro- 
ductions. Now don’t run to the nearest train 
station for your ticket, send your $1.34 to the 
Secretary, SCHOOL ARTS Family, and in return 
we'll send you a pictorial map, a brochure and 
folio of colored reproductions. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


FURNISHING WITH COLOR 


Do your pupils sometimes ask how they shall use 
their art class training in everyday life? The 
answer is ‘Live with it'’—and here is a book that 
shows how to use color successfully in that most 
basic of all family activities, decorating the home. 
Walter Rendell Storey has made it possible for you 
to take an “‘eye trip"’ to some of the most tastefully 
decorated homes in the United States and abroad 
through the many pictures, both black and white 
and full color, in FURNISHING WITH COLOR. 
Boys and girls enjoy seeing the application of color 
principles in their immediate surroundings—it gives 
meaning to art classes for those whose interest in art 
is not of the professional nature. See how to take the 
colors from a favorite painting and use them as a 
basis for living room color schemes. Many of these 
rooms are decidedly on the luxurious side, but this 
only adds to the enjoyment of the book as a whole, 
as many of the devices used in lavish homes can be 
applied to modest ones—and even to schoolroom 
color schemes. Send $4.50 today for your copy of 
FURNISHING WITH COLOR to Creative Hands 
Book Shop, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


CREATIVE HANDS 
Cox and Weismann 

Nature gave us a pair of hands—but what we do 
with them is up to us. Here's a book written for the 
express purpose of training the hands in the crea- 
tion of attractive and useful objects with which to 
brighten our surroundings. Easy for the beginning 
craftsman to use and understand, the authors start 
their book with a simple discussion of harmony, 
proportion, balance, scale, rhythm, and the funda- 
mentals of color. From there we move on to the 
creation of projects, guided by step-by-step dia- 
grams and photographs as well as lucid written 
instructions on weaving, tea tile decorations, textile 
decoration, embroidery, pottery, pewter work, and 
the decoration of waste baskets, cannister sets, and 
wooden trays. Here is a list of the chapter titles: 
1. A Word to the Wise; 2. Design; 3. The 
Rainbow, Not the Gold; 4. A Good Judge of 
Character; 5. Ways and Means; 6. Figure Flattery; 
7. Traveling Companions; 8. “Rich Man, Poor 
Man” (on the making of buttons); 9. For Frosty 
Fingers; 10. To Top It Of; 11. Oaks from Acorns; 
12. Fanciful Fabrics; 13. Scintillating Stitchery; 
14. Practical Portfolios; 15. Alchemy; 16. Festive 
Ways. Send $3.00 today for your copy o 
CREATIVE HANDS to Creative Hands Book 
Shop, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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Modeling Shapes the Future 












































Clay modeling is not merely a valu- 
able school art medium, which 
teaches proportion, movement and 
form, it can be, when so encouraged, 
the beginning of a richly rewarding, 
lifetime hobby. Feature articles 
about clay modeling for amateurs 
have recently appeared in several 
magazines of large circulation, in- 
dicative of its ever-growing popu- 
larity. 

CLAYOLA is especially to be 
recommended because it is perma- 
nently plastic, needs no preliminary 
kneading, rolling or squeezing, and 
requires no subsequent firing. Com- 
pleted models may be finished with 
clear shellac. It is available in many 


soft rich colors. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








EACH ONE A STAR PERFORMER 


GENERAL'S 
LL LA. YE 


DRAWING PENCILS 


In school or studio or wherever draw- 
ing pencils are used, GENERAL’S will 
perform best. 


The ‘Built-in-Quality’’ makes them stars. 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS—3” long 
4%” thick, square or rectangular 3 degrees, 
2B-4B-6B. 

FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL — !4” x *%” 
lead 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


CHARCOAL PENCIL—3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 


KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL—22 ac- 
curate degrees 6B to 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and 
KIMBERLY EXTRA B intense black Layout 
Pencil. 
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, MILTON BRADLEY 


NO-ROLL CRAYONS 


Now you can get MILTON BRADLEY Junior 
No-Roll Crayons—a new, standard size. 
Smaller than the already famous large No- 
Roll Crayons used in the lower grades, Junior 
No-Rolls complete the line and provide a 
No-Roll Crayon for every school grade. 


Because they won't roll and break on the 
floor, Junior No-Rolls outlast any number of 
the ordinary round crayons. Their flat side 
stays put, even ona slanted drawing board 
... they color smoothly and evenly... and 
the popular No-Roll shape provides a choice 
of pointed or broad, flat marking surface. 


When ordering crayons for classroom use, 
insist on crayons that are made to wear well 
—MILTON BRADLEY Junior No-Roll Cray- 


ons. 8 colors to the box... 12 boxes to the 
carton. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 811 S0. WABASH 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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THE MASTERS, 
OLD AND MODERN, 
IN 

BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME 


Students and instructors of art can 
study and enjoy the paintings of the 
world’s greatest masters . . . from 
Michelangelo to Cezanne . . reproduced 
in beautiful kodachrome on 2” x 2” 
slides by the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc. These slides of art master- 
pieces are photographs of the originals 


or of the best reproductions available. 


The S. V.E. library . . . the largest 
in the world . . . also contains thousands 
of kodachrome slides on sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, and handicrafts. Write to- 
day for 48 page catalog of S. V. E. art 
kodachromes. Also ask for S. V. E. 
projector catalog. Address Dept. 24P. 


THE IDEAL PROJECTOR 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 












Model AAA for single frame 
or double frame filmstrip, and 
2” x 2” slides. Available in 


150 or 300 watt. 














SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 





A Business Cornoration 


Chicago 11, Ill. 








ANNOUNCING 


MONTHLY SUBJECTS ror 
NEXT voLuME OF SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 47 - September1947 - June 1948 


Inviting Articles and Illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR and AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects and their integration 
in education for use in the following SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS 


SEPTEMBER Switzerland 


OCTOBER Holidays 


NovEMBER Folk Arts and Crafts 


DECEMBER Home and Town 


JANUARY Mexico 

FEBRUARY Art Materials . 
and Equipment | 

MARCH Integration 

APRIL Pan America 

May Child Art 

JUNE Drawing and Painting 


| Folk Arts and Crafts. Holidays and 


Festivals. Village and City Life. Archi- 
tecture, Drawing, Painting and Landscape 
in Switzerland. 


Folk Festivals, Customs and Habits of Cele- 
bration which Integrate with Art Study the 
World Over. Classroom Holiday Projects. 


| Arts and Crafts Subjects of the World for 


Inspiration and Schoolroom Use. 


Home, School, Town and City Art as 
Applied in America and Other Nations of 
the World. 


Folk Art, Painting, Drawing, Arts and 


, Crafts, Sculpture, Travel, and Colorful 


Everyday Life in Contemporary Mexico. 


New and Old Art Materials from all over 
the World. Revival of Ancient Art 
Methods. 


How the United States of America has 
Integrated the Folk Arts and Crafts of the 
World. 


Arts and Crafts, Folk Lore, Travel, Fine 
Arts, Architecture, Costumes and Customs 
of Our Latin-American Neighbors. 


‘ International Children’s Art and Methods 
{ of Teaching Primary Arts and Crafts 


Projects. 


Fine Arts. New Methods of Teaching 
Drawing and Painting in the Art Class. 
Sculpture, Modeling, and Print Methods. 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS OF PRIMARY and ADVANCED STUDENTS DOING ARTS and CRAFTS 


for POSSIBLE USE ARE INVITED BY THE EDITOR 
K@-NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in ScHoot Arts for above subjects to 


Pedro deLemos, Editor, ScHoot Arts, P.O. Box 2050, Stanford University, California. 
Contributors are especially asked to send all requests for information regarding their con- 
tributions to the Editor in California and NoT to The Davis Press in Massachusetts. 


Material for these subjects in the SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER and NOVEMBER numbers, 
should be sent in immediately, and at least six months in advance for all other 
issues. The dead-line for acceptance of contributions for SCHOOL Arts is the 15th 
of the SIXTH month preceding—that is, material for the September number must 


be in hand on the 15th of April. 


Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of art 
work, and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects the material to be returned 
whether or not accepted for publication. If material measures over 2x3 ft., send photographs 


only. 


Note that all numbers are assigned each to special subjects. The editors make up each 
subject six months ahead of its publication appearance. If material is late in arriving, it has 
to be held for inclusion in the next year’s issue, unless the sender especially asks for its return 


if unused in the current volume. 
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THE MODERN BOOK 





OTTO F. EGE, Assistant Director, The Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


@ THE making of books in the tradi- 
@ tional manner there seems to be no 
end. Of the making of books that 
4 reflect the contemporary designer's 
a viewpoint there seems to be no 
m@ beginning. The American press will 

produce, during the current year, 
about 8000 different titles in all the branches of 
science, literature, and the arts; but of these, less 
than a dozen will incorporate in their format the 
dynamic spirit of today; and less than a dozen will be 
seriously concerned with the proper ‘“‘clothing,"’ 
“framing,”’ or “‘mirroring”’ of the text. 





At the present time men are concerned with the 
planning for the construction of the post-war world. 
The public is buying edition after edition of books 
dealing with atomic power, electronics, plastics, the 
prefabricated house, and non-objective art. They 
are demanding better designed utilitarian objects: 
stoves, bathtubs, scales, fountain pens, and type- 
writers. They are seeing contemporary design, 
molding and styling, and everything that man is 
using in industry, in business, and in his home— 
shaping everything except books. This state of 
affairs raises the questions: Why is the art preserva- 
tive (printing) the art that is most conservative? Also: 
How should the modern book be planned so that 
it may be en rapport without time? When we can 
discover the cause for our blind following of the 
“great tradition of the book,’’ century after century, 
we may orient ourselves and break this tradition. We 
may be able then to produce books in which ‘form 
follows function”; books in which type is scientifically 
selected and manipulated for the maximum readable- 
ness; books that embody in every phase of their 
make-up, binding, title page, paper, type, and illustra- 
tion, the spirit of the text; books in which new ma- 
terials and new processes will be used effectively and 
efficiently to produce a more useful, a more harmoni- 
ous, a more attractive, and possibly a less expensive 
product. 


The public has a readiness for finer books. Even in 
this day of tabloids, magazine digests, radios, movies, 
and television, our book-reading public is not 
diminishing in number or in the appreciation of 
better-printed books. 


The Limited Edition Club subscription list at $120 
per year is closed to additional members. The popular 
interest in the “Fifty Books of the Year’ exhibitions, 
circulated by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
is doing much to stimulate better book design among 
publishers. The Publisher's Weekly, annual New- 
berry, and Caldecott medal awards, for fine children's 
books are heatedly discussed by librarians the coun- 
try over. And books about books are increasing 
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in number and importance—but still, no modern 


books! 


The well-printed book of today is a composite of 
borrowings from the past. Seventy-five per cent or 
more of the type faces are merely recuttings of those 
designed by Baskerville (England 1706-1775), Bo- 
doni (Italy 1740-1813), Caslon (England 1706- 
1775), or Garamond (France—d. 1561). The initial 
letters found in current typefounder’s catalogs, 
although redrawn, derive their inspiration from the 
work of Renaissance designers such as Ratdolt, 
Holbein, and Tory. The fleurons or “printer's 
flowers’’ that grace many of our title pages outlive 
any promise made in a secd catalog, for they have 
blossomed forth annually for several centuries. The 
designing and placing of the type area on the page 
follow many of “the established rules which must not 
be broken” as (1) the length of the printed area should 
equal the width of the page, (2) the diagonal of the 
type area should coincide with, or be parallel to, the 
diagonal of the page; (3) the type should occupy one- 
half the square area of the page; (4) the inner margin 
should be one-half the outside one; (5) there should 
be a rhythmic increase existing in the series; inner, 
top, outside, and bottom margins; (6) the tone of the 
printed area should be half-way between white and 
black; (7) the two pages should appear as if designed 
to be one unit (yet they are intended to be read 
separately). The beginning of the paragraphs has 
likewise been crystallized into five, six, or seven 
formulas—for height and placing of initials, starting 
with all capitals, or capitals and small capitals. And 
then all invention and applied imagination ceased. 
The fear to use color, the universal use of black 
would almost suggest a color blindness among 
printers, or at least a color blind spot in the printers’ 
consciousness. Did Henry Ford take his inspiration 
from printing for the dogmatic statement he is said 
to have made years ago, “Give them any color they 
wish on their automobiles as long as it is black’’? 
True, some printers have the courage to “spice’’ 
their printing with a ‘“‘dash”’ of red, or in the case of 
the ‘‘art’’ printer, with ‘Persian orange.”’ Is the print- 
er a purist so that he cannot, or rarely attempts, to 
mix traditions or type faces? Is he a period decorator 
who cannot conceive of a room where a piece of 
modern furniture could be fit company for “dear 
Mr. Chippendale’’? Is the printer too respectful and 
worshipful of the great masters of the book: Jenson, 
Aldus, Elzevir, Plantin, to make any departure from 
their practices? Or does the conservative attitude 
toward any change in the book design lie with the 
consumer instead of the printer or the publisher? 


The successful industrialist, banker, lawyer, or 
doctor who satisfies his ego and his aesthetic sense 
by building a 12-room English Tudor home with 
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PLATE I 
Manuscripts A.D. 1285. Beauvias, France. Beginning of Gothic naturalism. Note the ivy leaf and the animals— 


as the new note. 
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types. 


leaded windows, or an Early American with hand- 
split shingled roofs finds no difficulty in adjusting 
himself to the aerodynamic symmetry of the modern 
plane, the height of his skyscraper office, and tele- 
vised sports events. But go into his home and search 
in his library for a book that has the modern spirit 
of adventuring with new forms, and the search will be 
in vain. Perhaps the answer does lie somewhere 
within ourselves. Our eyes are more conservative 
than our minds. The first streamlined automobiles 
were mentally accepted before they were visually 
approved. They were not only a great financial 
failure but also the butt of many a joke; “A Central 
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Manuscripts A.D. 1425. Tours, France. The realistic altar painting now becomes a book illustration. 
Leaf from the Gutenberg ‘'42 Line Bible,’’ Circa 1450. Germany. The first important printed book. 
Printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz. Rome 1465. They were the first printers in Italy and the first to use roman 


Park policeman in New York City stopped the driver 
for going through the park 30 miles an hour driving 
backwards.”” In three years’ time the eye was as will- 
ing as the mind, not only to accept, but to demand 
the streamlined “tear drop” shape. Perhaps, because 
we have read so many books since early childhood 
cast in the old mold, we are too conscious of any 
departure, and that consciousness would interfere 
with our reading. We would look at the page instead 
of reading it. Probably the check in change lies in 
the axioms, repeated so often that they are plati- 
tudinous: ‘‘What is ever seen, is never seen’; “The 
page of type should be a transparent medium between 
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PLATE II 
THE “MODERN” BOOK 


Private Press viewpoint. (A) Ashen- 
dene 1920. (B) Kelmscott 1892. 
(C) Bremer 1920. (D) Dins 1905. 





PLATE II 


BOOKS DESIGNED BY 
BRUCE ROGER (1870) 


(A), (B), (C) Examples of an illusive ty- 
pography. A conscious effort to create 
the illusion of an earlier style of printing. 
(D), (E). Examples of “‘illusive’’ ty- 
pography. There the text determines 
every aspect of the book. 
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you and the thought.’ Or perhaps the publisher, 
with his many problems of production, is unwilling to 
gamble with public reaction. He must produce for 
not more than 42 cents the volume that sells for $2.50. 
His problems include not only material, but also 
labor unions, copyrights, advertising, authors’ royal- 
ties, reviewers’ copies, and their criticism. It seems 
strange, however, that the publisher and the book 
manufacturer have not learned from the producers 
of those other items that so intimately interweave in 
our daily life, the toaster, the vacuum sweeper, the 
electric clock, etc., that “beauty is a business tool’’; 
“give the public something better than they con- 
sciously desire’; and “‘restyle your product in ever 
shorter cycles.’ The public will amaze you with 
buying responses. 


We have no Aladdin's lamp to rub—"‘new books 
for old.’ We must experiment; we shall make mis- 
takes; we must discard many of the “rules” and 
establish new ones. Contemporary design is not so 
much a matter of creating new forms as it is a new 
way of thinking. It holds on to the best practices of 
the past. It is accelerated evolution, not prejudiced 
revolution. A careful and elaborate analysis of the 
problem in hand always precedes synthesis: what is 
to be made, who will use it and where, what is it 
to be sold for, what are the best materials and pro- 
cesses to achieve these ends. These and many other 
angles are first studied and tabulated before a single 
step in production is made. Let us relate this thinking 
procedure to the making of a modern book. Let us 
assume that the problem presented to the designer is a 
book dealing with “The Prefabricated Home,”’ 
stressing not only prefabrication but also the use of 
new materials as aluminum, glass bricks, and wood 
veneer boards. The designer would list guide to 
action items. 


(1) On the store counter the book must attract 
potential buyers with its forward-looking binding 
material, as woven metal cloth, metal foil cover, 
glass textiles, wood veneer with imprint—bold, 
in a modern sans serif type placed in an unusual 
position and probably printed with a metallic ink. 


(2) The size and shape must be different from that 
of the average book. The long dimension would 
probably be horizontal, somewhat oversize, with 
one of the new types of spiral plastic binding to 
permit the flat opening of the book. The shape 
might well be a square or the whirling square of 
dynamic symmetry. 


(3) The type placement on the page, the length of 
line, the size of type, is determined on the basis 
of information or as to when or where the book 
will be most frequently read: 10.00 a.m. in the 
office; 7.00 p.m. in any easy chair; or 11.00 p.m. 
in bed. A large book easily studied on a desk 
with type lines low on the page would be most 
unsatisfactory to hold or to read in bed. A highly 





glazed paper would not annoy the reader when 
seen in a diffused lighting, but would create an 
eyestrain when seen with the concentrated light 
of a bed lamp. 


(4) The illustrations no doubt would include repro- 
ductions from photographers’ or architects’ 
renderings. These present the problem of com- 
bining various types, sizes, and placements as 
well as processes, etc., to be used—line cut, half 
tone, or color offset. Shall'they “bleed’’ off the 
pages so as to permit larger presentation? Shall 
they be printed on different paper from the text? 


(5) As to the type: What is the scientifically correct 
size of type for the ‘‘eye age”’ of the readers, the 
scientific length and interspacing of lines for this 
“right’’ size? What added interest can be 
achieved by varying the size or type, mixture of 
faces, color of initials, and varying page layout? 


(6) What about the subtle nuances—not consciously 
seen, but felt—a tone and quality of the ink— 
blue black, for instance, or violet black; and 
weight, tint, texture, or crackle of paper, that 
will help us in the better understanding of this 
modern product, ‘The Prefabricated House’’? 


These and many other questions would be raised 
and answered by the industrial designer if he were 
presented with a project of this nature in designing a 
modern book. 


Modern books of tomorrow might also be designed 
by the “book architects,” as a few great European 
artist-craftsmen were called before the War. They, 
too, never forget either the spirit of the text or its 
readableness: they were well informed in book 
tradition but were never enslaved by it. They pro- 
duced “‘illusive”’ typography of “‘allusive’’ typography. 
Illusive typography attempts to create the illusion of a 
period or emobody the “‘time-spirit’’ of the age in 
which the author lived or in which the text is laid. For 
example, if a new edition of Chaucer's work were the 
problem in hand, the book architect would build up 
his work by deciding, possibly, on a folio, leather- 
bound, using fairly heavy cream-tinted laid paper, a 
rather large bold type, with the initials or chapter 
headings gothic in character, and the illutsrations 
showing a wood block technique. It would neverthe- 
less be of this time. The architect would think or 
try to think as Chaucer thought or as Caxton did with 
his 15th century press, but would never forget that 
this work was being produced in the 20th century for 
20th century readers. It might be archaic in spirit 
but not archaic in form. “Allusive’’ typography, as 
handled by the sensitive and discriminate book 
architect, always alludes to the text. He may decide 
to change the color of the ink used in various chapters; 
he may change the tint and surface character of 
paper here and there; he will select an illustrator who 
can interpret the lines of a novel as an actor interprets 
the lines of a play; he will add an extra touch of color 
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or ornament or specially drawn initial letters—things 
that need not be done but that are done with fine art 
senses to add that ‘‘something’’ which we call art— 
to add an atmosphere in which the spirit of the text 
will be embodied. Hegel, more than a century ago, 
summarized their procedure aptly when he formu- 
lated the definition, ‘‘A work of fine art is the free and 
adequate embodiment of the idea in a form peculiarly 
appropriate to the idea itself.’ 


There are a iew American pioneers in modern 
book design: W. A. Dwiggene with his delightful 
sensitivity, abstract forms, and oriental color sense, 
and Merle Armitage, ‘the bad boy of modern typog- 
raphy’, with his dynamic punch and fertile imagina- 
tion. These are among the few ‘‘Morrises’’ of our 
day, turning over the barren soil. They believe art in 
the book must be “Art of the Book.’’ It must be 
inherent; it cannot be imposed. 











PLATE IV 
THE “CONTEMPORARY” BOOK 


(A) Designed by Merle Armitage. (B) by A. Tolmer. (C) ond (D) 
by O. F. Ege (based on dynamic symmetry. (E) by Merle Armi- 


tage. (F) by J. Tschichold. 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS GO MODERN 






ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 


fully finished woodwork, indirect light- 

ing, and all sorts of dream plans for the 

architect to materialize; but it is the 
more substantial buildings that we already have that 
we must make as attractive as possible—shades of 
yesterday with their drab brown woodwork and white 
or buff walls, with bulletin boards that are yellowed 
with age, and with pictures that were considered 
excellent twenty years ago, but are dingy and faded 
with long use. For the school of today can be a happy 
looking place with soft-tinted walls and harmonizing 
woodwork—a place where one can live and work and 
play joyously, with many delightful possibilities for 
the teacher with love of her work plus initiative and 
enthusiasm. : 

The biggest item in doing over the school is paint. 
In order to save expense, the most practical plan 
would be to have a limited number of colors from 
which one could select the scheme to be uesd; for the 
school of the future will have colored walls and be so 
artistic that the children will love to come to such a 
delightful place of learning. But even this plan is 
not quite satisfactory as each school has individual 
ideas and decided preferences for the colors with 
which they must live. A few basic hues and com- 
binations are best for a start, however; and others can 
be made as needed. 

Sunshine yellow is a live color and brightens up a 
dark spot. Aqua is cool and restful and happy, and is 
attractive in offices or wherever it is used. Peach or 
dusty rose is soft and uplifting, and is satisfying in 
auditoriums or lounges. Tomato red is striking and is 
nice for trim or for contrast. 

During the past year, some delightful combinations 
have been used in the schools of Atlanta where the 
ideas and preferences of principals and teachers were 
expressed and carried out. One school has a most 
dramatic approach. As one enters the hall, he looks 
into the library which is a soft grayed green except 
for the wall opposite the door. This is painted a lovely 
tone of red which serves to frame the large expanse 
of windows shaded with venetian blinds. The open 
bookcases around the wall are just the proper height 
for colorful books to stand open on display upon the 
top; and the backs of the shelves are lined with red. 

In another school is an auditorium in blue with 
darker blue for the dado, and butf trim for the 
windows which are shaded with cream venetian 
blinds to match the rest of the woodwork. 

Another school has its auditorium in dusty rose from 
ceiling to floor; and the large stage is blue, lending 
depth and mystery as well as contrast. Still another 
with brick walls is painted a light green with a darker 


OST-WAR planning of schools will be 
delightfully thrilling with all the new 
ideas and available materials for beauti- 


green around the deep windows and stage, and this is 
repeated in the cream ceiling for about a yard around 
the edges where the grooves of the paneling run in a 
different direction from the rest. 

Office suites often have two or more sections; and 
the needed amount of light and dark determines the 
colors used. One hue, only, tends to make the whole 
seem larger. However, it is intriguing to look from 
one color into another. A happy combination in one 
school is a short aqua wall opposite the entrance 
door. This is an ell which opens into a square room 
painted sunshine yellow; and beyond this, the aqua 
is picked up in the smaller office and lavatory. 

One of the most difficult problems was a teachers’ 
lounge with dark green linoleum, brown woodwork 
and red-brown furniture. Tangerine walls with black 
baseboard solved the problem; and large mirrors and 
dressing-table to match the furniture, with harmoni- 
ous pictures and bright cushions made it a most 
satisfying room in which to rest. The dressing-room 
connected with it was made a soit blue. 

Another delightful rest room was painted in blue 
with woodwork to match. Black marbelized linoleum 
was used on the floor, the Lawson couch was in mul- 
berry; and a screen and two chairs upholstered in 
lovely shades of blue, yellow, and mulberry repeated 
the colors. A large mirror accented a dressing table 
skirted with figured chintz; and cream table and 
venetian blinds made it the most delightful place in 
which to spend a restful recess. 

Cafeterias should be cheerful and happy places; 
and since they are oiten in basement locations, yellow 
is especially pleasing. The lining of arches with 
tomato red or jade green, repeated in alcoves and on 
tables and chairs, is also effective. 

There is no place in the school that lends itself to 
more effective treatment than the kindergarten, and 
all sorts of arrangements can be made to make the 
little people happy, but most of the regular classrooms 
have not yet been promoted to decorated walls such as 
those already mentioned. There are old bulletin 
boards, however, that have turned brown in spots, 
and these can be painted in lovely hues that add a 
spot of color, and funish a nice background for the 
material used upon them. 

Entrances to buildings should have special atten- 
tion. Colorful murals, bright wall hangings, fern- 
eries, flower arrangements in windows—all add to the 
welcome that one receives when he enters a school- 
house. 

A number of our buildings have been decorated 
most attractively, and there are so many wonderful 
ideas that have come out of the minds of our teachers 
to make the school livable! Tie-dyed curtains made of 
tobacco cloth so transparent that no light is shut out, 

(Continued on page 6-a) 
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ART CLUB 
TRIPS ARE 
FUN 


ROSAMOND H. HOPPER 
Central High School 


Newark, New Jersey 


are we going on another trip?”’ is 
the question many of the Art Club 
members ask on returning from a day's 
visit to New York City. No greater 
evidence could be given that the ex- 
perience was enjoyable and valuable. 


The curriculum includes experiences of 
the child which the school in any way utilizes or 
attempts to influence. On this premise the Art Club 
at Central High School, Newark, N. J., has a program 
so elastic and varied to meet the interests of the body 
of students. 


The club which was organized in 1931 has had 
a chartered bus trip each term except during the 
war years when traveling was limited to walking 
expeditions. 


Some teachers and advisers feel the work and 
responsibility are so great that trips hardly justify 
this effort. It does involve considerable planning, 
but if started a month or two in advance the day of the 
trip is one of real enjoyment. 


The following procedure has proved helpful in the 
organization of trips: 


1. List all the places of current interest to the group. 
Discuss these at meetings, and select those which will 
fit in a day's itinerary as to travel, time, and physical 
endurance. 


2. Write to the places included in the plans for 
special privileges or courtesies which will augment 
the day’s enjoyment. In this way, the Art Club has 
visited backstage of Radio City Music Hall, various 
theatres backstage to study stage sets and interviews 
with actors, and tours through industrial plants and 
publishing companies. Special plans were also made 
for visiting the fleet some years ago and the Battleship 
. Missouri with special escorts. 


3. Charter one or more buses well in advance from 
a reliable company. 
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4. Announce the maximum number for the trip to 
avoid unnecessary disappointment. Usually each 
bus seats 33 to 35 people. Arrange a paper with 
columns for necessary information as illustrated: 

Home Ant. Parents’ Membership 
No. Name Room Paid Consent Card No. 
1 MaryJones 201 $1.25 X 79 
2 JohnRappa 31 1.25 X 135 


5. A deposit of any amount is required before 
signing for the trip. The Art Club member then 
receives a receipt, which includes his list number 
and the amount paid. The list number simplifies 
finding the name when additional payments are 
made. The parent's signature on a printed consent 
card relieves the teacher of complete responsibility. 


6. The complete amount must be paid one week in 
advance of the trip as well as the parent's signed 
approval placed on file. 


7. The secretary of the club assisted by other 
members then makes a list for the office of those going 
on the trip, arranging the names either alphabetically 
or according to home rooms. This is a convenient 
way for subject teachers to check attendance for the 
periods students miss their classes. 


8. The list is then divided into groups of seven or 
eight and one leader is selected for each group. A 
card is typed for each leader with names he or she 
must check each time the group enters the bus or 
gathers in a designated place. A chief leader receives 
the list of group leaders who check with him. This 
method avoids all formal roll calling and relieves the 
instructor of any routine work on the trip. 


9. Prior to the trip, Art Club meetings are devoted 


to lectures, slides and discussions of the places to be 
visited and the general art background involved. 


10. The Art Club operates on a point system which 
serves as a stimulus and aid to efficiency in its activi- 
ties. Pedagogically some educators will question this 
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Contrast of Gothic Architecture with Model Skyscraper, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
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external reward, but it is human to enjoy recognition 
and the proof of this is the popularity of the system in 
the club; the membership has ranged from 125 to 168 
in the past five years. This method is based on the 
award of an Art Club emblem when a member has 
earned forty points. One point is the equivalent of 
five hours work with extra points according to the 
quality or value of the activity. One point is given 
toward the greatly coveted emblem when a member 
reports promptly each time the group assembles on a 
trip and fully cooperates during the entire outing. 
Extra points are given for outcomes realized as draw- 
ings, articles, photographs or any other expression 
showing the value penived from the experience. 

These photographs were taken and developed by 
George Daneau, an Art Club member, 16 years old, 
while visiting the Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New 
York City, with the Art Club. 

After the stimulating experience of going through 
the Cloisters aided by comments and discussions, an 
hour was given to explore and sketch the beautiful 
grounds of Fort Tryon Park on the Hudson River. 

With this controlled freedom, each student was in 
the bus at the designated time. This made possible a 
visit to Radio City and terminating the day by seeing 
the excellent film, ‘The Green Years’’ at the Music 
Hall. 
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MURALS 
THAT SING 


WINIFRED ROBINSON 
Teacher, First Grade 
Hamilton School 


MRS. BESS FOSTER MATHER 
Art Supervisor 


Minneapolis Public Schools 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NY interest that finds its way into a 
classroom and makes itself a source 
of enjoyment, educating children in 
the art of appreciating the ‘Fine 
Arts,’’ is a means to a richer, fuller 
living. It enhances and becomes 
part of ‘the good life’’ to which we 
are all entitled. ‘Murals That Sing” is an interest 
that is not new. It is simply “Music Appreciation” 
with a capital ‘‘M’’ and a capital “A,” bringing with 
it all its educational and recreational values. 


This type of interest acquaints children with 
talented and gifted men and women of today and of 
times past. It builds character by creating respect and 
admiration for these artists, no matter from what land 
they came, or from what race or creed. It is a builder 
of vocabulary, a creator of attitudes of better inter- 
group living, a delver into the fields of science, litera- 
ture, and art. Invariably those who have had this 
interest are going to express themselves about it in 
some way, and even the very young do so. 


Eight years of intensive work in this field of Music 
Appreciation with six-year-old children has brought 
satisfying results. Although techniques and methods 
change and vary, the results are always the same— 
the children end up their years at the ‘sixes and 
sevens’ with a truly deep appreciation of the inter- 
mingling of music, art, and literature. They have a 
love for the great masters who have made the world 

a “better place for them to live in’’; they have ac- 
ostaad a love for the great music of the ages, the music 
of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, Haydn, 
Chopin, and Liszt, and also the contemporary music 
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of the day such as that of Debussy, Prokofieff, Shos- 
takovich, Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Gershwin, and 
Dukas, because it has become part of them. At an 
early age they have acquired the priceless ability to 
listen comprehensively and appreciatively. 


Little first-grade children know and sing the 
themes from many of the symphonies, and the arias 
from familiar operas and operettas such as the ‘Anvil 
Chorus” from “Il Trovatore,”’ ‘Evening Star’ from 
“Tannhaeuser,”’ ‘“Goin’ Home’”’ theme from the sec- 
ond movement of the Dvorak Symphony No. 5; the 
prayer from the tone poem, ‘Finlandia’ to which 
words have been added; some of Grieg’s and Brahm’s 
lyric songs; the gay version of ‘“Johann’’ written to 
Greig’s “Norwegian Dance, No. 2”; the songs from 
Victor Herbert's ‘‘Toyland,”’ and those of Gilbert and 
Sullivan's “Mikado.” While listening with the 
children, it is irispiring to hear them sing along with 
the baritone, the prima donna, or other performing 
artist. 


With such an interest in music as these children 
have, it is not surprising that this influence is re- 
flected in their art work. Dimitri Mitropoulos, cele- 
brated conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, is a familar person to first grade children 
in Hamilton School. They talk intelligently about the 
ninety members of the orchestra and know that they 
represent about eighteen different nationalities. They 
know that Dimitri Mitropoulos is a pianist of note as 
well as a great conductor. They have often seen his 
picture in our newspapers and in magazines, and 
have heard him over the radio and at Children’s 
Symphony Concerts. In our Music Room they listen 

















to excellent recordings which he has made. They 
have their own private autographed portrait of the 
Maestro. We have newspaper photographs of him 
sitting, standing, conducting, rehearsing, playing, or 
just posing. Is it at all surprising that 6-year-old 
Roberta Mohagen should draw his likeness and start 
all the rest doing the same? Of all the attempts, 
Roberta’s was acclaimed the best, and it was she who 
designed the mural, ‘‘Mitropoulos Takes a Bow.” 
Fifteen other children filled in the background with 
small portraits of themselves in the act of listening. 
Marjorie Sirich, Assistant to the Director of The 
Minneapolis Institute of Art, writes as follows about 
the mural, which was displayed with several others 
in the Board of Education Alcove at the Art Institute: 
“He is seen from the rear, his ears riding high on his 
head, as he acknowledges the applause of a round- 
eyed juvenile audience in costumes of extraordinary 
design. No one will say he looks like Mitropoulos, but 
no one could fail to recognize that itis he. There is 
something unmistakable about the stance and the 
flick of the coat-tails. With candid objectivity the 
first grade pupils of Hamilton School have pinned the 
Maestro down. .. . ‘Music in Art’ was the theme 
handed out to the Hamilton first-graders, and music 
in art was what they produced.” 


Carol Lundstrom handed in a drawing for the room 
collection of ‘Choice Drawings.’’ She knew that 
she had made a choice drawing. ‘What is the name 
of it?’’ I asked her. As I suspected, it was Von 
Weber's “Invitation to the Waltz.’’ ‘Tell me more 
about the picture,’’ I urged. ‘‘Well,”” said Carol, 
“these two are dancing, and these two are talking, 
and the boys are saying, ‘Will you dance with me?’ ”’ 
‘What are all those hearts for?’ Iwenton. “They're 
all in love,’ was the answer. And very obviously 
they all were! Carol designed the mural, and ten 
other artists helped her color it. 


In the two murals, ‘Listening to the Phonograph” 
and “Listening to the Radio,”’ it was rather startling 
to note how often the artist’s portrait bore a resem- 
blance to himself. Each one outdid himself in the 
color and design of these murals, and for four months 
they basked in the glory of their creative art as it 
hung on the walls of their classroom. At times the 
teacher would say, ‘‘Who made that girl with the 
lovely flaxen hair?’ and the artist who drew Debussy’s 
Scotch lassie, raised her hand. And then, ‘Who 
drew that beautiful girl with the listening look on her 
face?’’ Another child claimed the honor. Or, ‘‘Who 
drew the boy who looks as though he is listening to 
his favorite record?”’ Another artist claimed his work. 


The Music Room, formerly an unused schoolroom, 
is an art project in itself. The walls are adorned not 
only with commercial pictures but with colorful 
murals of the children’s making, full of the imagina- 
tion of creative art inspired by the background story 
of the music studied, or the fanciful picture conjured 
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up when listening to abstract music, such as Bach's 
“Air for the G String’’ or Bethoven’s ‘‘Minuet in G.”’ 


Dainty Sugar Plum Fairy with her spider-web dress 
of green (or was it yellow, or magenta, or dusty pink?), 
dances to a mural background as she sways on her 
tiptoes on the very end of a Christmas tree branch. 
Her long black hair (or was it golden, or titian?) is 
flying. The tall Flutes are stiffly mincing their steps 
as they watch the flowers of every shape and color 
dancing to the ‘Waltz of the Flowers.’’ It is not hard 
for the children to visualize the story which has been 
told them as they listen to the descriptive music of 
Tschaikowsky's ‘‘Nutcracker Suite.’’ Pictures move 
readily from the mind to the paper, and another mural 
is in the making. 


We are still in the Music Room. Ravishingly beauti- 
ful Scheherazade (none other than Sally, or Patty, or 
Nancy) is sitting on a golden (or is it saffron, or 
carmine, or lavendar?) pillow at the feet of the power- 
ful Sultan, or Rajah, or Emperor (could be John, or 
Jimmie?). She is relating the story of Aladdin, or the 
Fisherman and the Genie, which the children have 
heard sometime during the story hour. No fly or 
mosquito would dare to sit on the Sultan, so two strong 
slaves (William or Jackie) stand one on each side 
fanning his Majesty with long slim branches stripped 
of leaves except at the very end. A marvelous 
pantomime for the “Prince and Princess’’ music from 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade Suite! 


Dukas’ music and the cleverly illustrated story, 
“The Sorcerer's Apprentice,’’ written for children 
from the Goethe version by Richard Rostron, was the 
inspiration for another mural. As the children listen, 
they tell me they see Willibald going down the street 
on his donkey, or see him cooking up his magic 
spells; they see the magician’s home and the broom 
spilling in the water; or Fritz whistling through the 
air in a puff of smoke. The mental images are most 
conducive to a mural full of imagery. 


Or take Grieg’s ‘‘Hall of the Mountain King,”’ from 
Peer Gynt. Knowing the story, it is not hard for the 
children to visualize the Troll King in his mountain 
cave with his weird, strange troll people about him; 
or Anitra, enticing and bewitching in her magnificent 
attire, rings on every finger, bracelets on her ankles, 
jewels in her hair, necklaces that gleam with precious 
gems. Voluptuous are the Anitras in the book of 
choice drawings; weird are the trolls assembled there 
later to be made on a mural. 


And Mignon, who is the main character of Thomas’ 
opera, ‘Mignon’’! How the children love the story 
of the little girl, Sperata, who was stolen away by 
the gypsies and given the name “Mignon.” As they 
listen to the overture, they can see her dancing, 
swaying, swinging, bowing, as she watches herself 
in the huge oval mirror. Dancing in the stolen 
spangled dress that belonged not to Mignon but to 
Filina, the haughty actress, who scorned the little 
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gypsy girl. The children play the harp with Lothario, 
and feel relief in the happy ending when everything 
turns out all right and everyone lives happily ever 
after. We have been to sunny Italy. Beautiful are the 
castles and the Mignons, the studded harps and the 
spangly dresses! All these the children draw, each 
artist hoping to- be the lucky one to reproduce his 
idea on a mural. 


And Stravinsky's ‘Firebird?’ How vividly the 
story is told for children in the book, ‘Wonder 
Flights of Long Ago’’ by Barrie and Hanna. How 
rare and gorgeous are the firebirds the children 
draw after hearing the story and listening to the 
recordings! How beautiful the Princesses of the 
Dawn! 


And what about Delibes’ ‘‘Coppélia”’ Ballet Suite 
done by the Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Symphony especially for 
children? How they love the story of Coppélia, so 
much that the schoolroom doll bears the unusual 
name of Coppélia. Gay are the designs on the Aus- 
trian dresses Coppélia inspires—good is the action 
shown in the boys as they dance in old Coppelius’ 
toyshop. 


Do not forget ‘Til Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’’ 
just out on the brand-new plastic recordings. Richard 
Strauss tells the merry tales in his music, and Jagen- 
dort has written the old, old stories for our Ameri- 
can children—the stories that are so well known by 
European children. Humorous are the drawings that 
result from the ‘‘Til’’ tellings, and the music is most 
descriptive. 


Anyone familiar with ‘The Mouldau”’ by the 
Czechoslovakian composer knows that both story and 
music are storehouses of suggestion. As we float 
down the river, we can see over the bank a hunting 
scene—the dogs, the fox, the hunters in red, or in 
hunter’s green. Now turn the record over. About 
one inch of the way in, a new theme begins. We see a 
wedding procession on its way to the village church, 
a church with stained glass windows of many differ- 
ent patterns. The bride is lovely in her peasant dress, 
but strange to say, on a mural she wears an American 
veil of snowy white, and the groom has a white, or 
blue, or red flower in his lapel. The happy pair walk 
into the church, down the red velvet rug to the altar 
and kneel before the golden cross. We are within 
one inch of the finish of the recording. The very 
music talks softly, ‘‘Do you take her for your bride, to 
love her for always?’ And the children answer for 
the groom, “Yes, I do, Yes, I do,’’ in tune with the 
orchestra. And again, the music says, ‘‘Do you take 
him for your husband, to love him for always?’”” And 
again with the music the children answer for the 
bride, “Yes, I do, Yes I do.’’ Have the children seen 
the wedding? Yes, they have. And a mural worthy 
of the making is begun. 


From the purely literary angle, the great myths are 
splendid as ideas for little children’s creative art. 

















Tell the story of Pegasus and Bellerophon, or Daedulus 
and Icarus, or Phaeton. Amazing are the three-headed 
Chimeras that have come my way. Spectacular the 
snowy-winged, silver-feathered Pegasan wonders 
with wild looks in their eyes, snorting, or peaceful 
one when the magic bridle has been thrown over the 
horse. Maybe Pegasus is flying over devastated 
Lycia, and vividly it has been depicted for me, or 
perhaps he is alighting on high Mount Helicon. It 
has been clearly shown me in startling colors on 
children’s murals. 


James L. Murcell in his article, “The Arts in 
American Education,” calls the arts ‘‘the vocabulary 
of the emotions.’’ He goeson to say, ‘‘When the arts are 
pushed into a minor place in the curriculum, it is not 
the arts themselves that are being ignored. It is the 
emotional side of human life. The human spirit, it has 
well been said, has two wings, the intellect and the 
arts. But our schools seem to be satisfied to develop 
generation after generation of one-wingers.’’ Murcell 
also states, ‘‘One possesses the arts not by learning 
about them or casually scrutinizing them in connec- 
tion with something else, but by becoming an artist 
oneself.’ Truly, then, by giving the arts a com- 





mensurate place in the general scheme of education, 
little children may possess them. 


We all know that vivid childhood impressions are 
lasting. It is not hard for us who are grown to recall 
our early childhood experiences. It is just as Glen 
MacDonough tells us in the words he wrote for 
Victor Herbert's ‘“‘Toyland”’: 


‘“‘When you've grown up, my dears, 
And are as old as I, 
You'll often ponder on the years that roll so swiftly by, 
That roll so swiftly by. 
And of the many lands 
You will have journeyed through, 
You'll oft recall the best of all, 
The land your childhood knew.” 


The possibilities of creative art for very young 
children inspired by classic music and literature are 
immeasurable. And what a refresher for the teacher! 
And how important it is to begin early enough so 
that our children may grow up with a cultural back- 
ground and not have to acquire it or have it forced 
upon them when they have sadly outgrown the land 
of make-believe or have forgotten that they ever were 
in it. 


ART CLUB CALENDAR 


ALICE P. STEWART, Art Director 
High School, Brookline 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
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HE Art Club in our high school is 
composed of pupils who express their 
desire to become members of the club 
by submitting samples of their work 
to a committee on membership. The 
sponsor and the committee pass upon 
the applicants, also inform the ap- 
plicants of their duties during a two-week probation 
period, after which they may enjoy all the privileges 
of active membership. Our constitution requires 
attendance at one of the two meetings per week in 
order to retain membership. 


Each member of the club is encouraged to engage 
in an individual problem, but group projects are 
popular. The calendar is one in which the whole 
group has become interested. There is such a range 
of activity in putting it over that each member of the 
club discovers some task of special interest to him. 


The calendar is the only publication put out solely 
by the club, and offers a splendid opportunity to 
become acquainted with individual abilities and 
tastes early in the season. The many discussions as to 
subject material provides means to uncover most of 
these interests. 


It is important that the subject of the calendar be 
timely and of general interest to the student body as a 
whole. Each year the question: ‘‘What will we use as 
our subject’’? We evolved ‘The Eagles’’ (meaning 
ourselves, American Citizens), home preparing for 
war for the 1943 issue; “The Eagles” in service, for 
1944; the return of “The Eagles” for 1945. After 
three years of patriotism, and a color scheme of red, 
white, and blue, it seemed very dull to consider 
flowers, trees, or even local inspirations as the sub- 
ject for our next issue; however, it was thought quite 
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Designed and cut by Shirley Harold 
Tip you foul! Hit you run! 


Baseball sure is lots of fun. 





Designed and cut by Alivia Scheufele 
Back to fall and days so cool, 


Back to the work and fun of school. 











logical to imagine ‘“‘America Celebrates’’ referring 
to her own holidays as in peace times for the 1946 
issue. 


The subject decided upon, lists of symbols become 
very necessary since we must symbolize our thoughts 
with the linoleum block as a medium. Great lists of 
symbols and divisions of the subject suitable for 
blocks were indicated during group discussions. The 
pupils contribute much, but this is where the sponsor 
must be the springboard. No effort should be spared 
to familiarize the participants with the numerous 
possibilities of the subject, enrich the subject, and 
broaden the educational horizon of al] the club mem- 
bers. Pupils must become saturated with the subject 
in order to produce even a feeble sketch or organize 
an idea. 


As rough sketches were submitted by different 
pupils, they were thrashed out by conferences with 
the sponsor until the drawing was made ready for the 
block, followed by the cutting. As the blocks were 
finished, prints were run off, and if approved by the 
sponsor, they were posted with a number. About 
twenty prints were posted. Members of the club and 
three members of the faculty, outside the department, 
then voted by ballot upon the posted prints. We have 
found this a very satisfactory way to make our selec- 
tion of prints. The English department very kindly 
helps us with the lines, either quotations or originals, 
that aid in making the prints more meaningful. 


Excitement becomes tense when the advertise- 
ments, serious or otherwise, begin to take form. Com- 
mittees for advertisement, sales, printing, etc., stim- 
ulate interest, and each person feels he has a share 
in the success of a worthwhile project. 


Each member of the club is encouraged to make 
sales. A small enducement is offered—as a trip to 
some art interest, for those who sell twenty or more 
calendars. Our club has no dues; hence this is our 
only source of revenue, although we function in most 
of the school activities as plays, musicals, school 
paper, the Pen and Ink (a small journal published 
four times a year), the class Yearbook, and many 
events as they come throughout the year. The satis- 
faction and experience gained by working upon the 
previously mentioned committees is of educational 
value. 


As teachers, we like to discover principles learned 
evidencing themselves in connection with a problem 
new to the individual. The April and the December 
prints illustrate this. They both have the formal 
arrangement, but each treated the subject quite 
differently, and the pupils’ individual technique is 
most evident. Again, the pupils’ resourcefulness 
sometimes comes to the rescue, as in the New Year’s 
print, a very set, subtle grouping of objects definitely 
has a rhythmic feeling gained by the cutting of the 
background. 


A few talented members of the club have found 
their blocks accepted each of their three years in the 
senior high school. This carries honor for the pupil 
with such ambitions, while others get satisfaction in 
selling or printing. 


Our calendars have traveled far as a remirder of 
school days; as an exchange with acquaintances; or 
as a means of informing a loved one of one’s own 
accomplishments; and as a thought from the sender 
to a boy or girl in the service. Numerous letters 
commenting upon our calendar as a school project 
have proved stimulating to our efforts, and it is 
known among us as “‘A Joy that Lasts All Year."’ 


YUEN, | 


Designed and cut by 
Christmas joys recall the birth 









Gloria Biauca 


Of Him who gave us peace on earth. 





Designed and cut by 
Up go the Maypoles and the swing! 
Goody, goody, now it’s spring! 





Betsy Boss 
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ANIMATING HISTORY WITH ART 


STARENE SWINEFORD, Art Teacher RUDOLPH RIVERA, Principal 
7th Grade, Galen Clark School, Merced, California Photos by Milton Babitz 





Louis XV—1760 


French Medieval or Gothic, 15th Century 


HESE figures were modeled in clay by ' 
members of a seventh-grade class. 
The work paralleled our course of 
study in history. Different periods are 
represented ranging from the age of 
early Egyptian culture to our predic- 
tion for the year 2000. This work was 

carried on throughout the school year and completed 

two months before the end of the school term. 





During this unit the students achieved an enriched 
knowledge and appreciation of other periods in the 
history ot the world. Modeling a costumed figure of 
one particular period gives the child a feeling of 
closer relationship with that period. From this 
experience he can move with more confidence and 
interest toward the remaining unknown record of 
man’s deeds and misdeeds. The personages pictured 
in history books begin to change from queer oddly 
dressed creatures into flesh and blood personalities. 


Interest in period costume was stimulated by the 
showing of colored costume pictures during a history 
lesson. In the course of the following class discussion 
the group decided a set of period figures would be 
interesting to make. Later we discovered we had 
excellent material for our Public School Week exhibit. 


To begin the unit a list of periods, as divided in 
historic costume studies, was posted on our bulletin 
board. Each student signed up for the period he 
wished to represent. Then he studied the costumes 
and colors used in that period and made a detailed 
sketch of the costume he wished to model in clay. 





Egyptian 3000-525 B.C. 




















Later authentic backgrounds were painted for each 
figure. 


All these figures were made from inexpensive 
powder clay. As soon as the figures were hard, but 
not thoroughly dried, they were painted with powder 
paint. Two coats of varnish were added to preserve 
the figure and also to impart a glaze-like finish. 


Art problems of figure proportion, use of color and 
design were naturally an integral part of this unit. 
The students were stimulated by the many variations 
of color possible in historic costume. They struggled 
to achieve subtle combinations and brilliant contrasts. 
They learned a great deal about the importance of 
careful mixing in order to achieve clear, bright 
colors. 





French 1875 


The entire class took an interest in the development 
of each figure. Soon the figures were referred to by 
the name of the period represented in order to differ- 
entiate them. The young artists were willing, in fact, 
eager to explain frequently the details of the cos- 
tumes of their particular period. Soon many of the 
students could distinguish different periods of history 
by the costume. 


During history periods the class was more alert. 
For example, a student contrasted the heavy clothing 
of the northern European with the thin coverings worn 
by the Egyptians. These remarks served as excellent 
motivation for discussions about the way people lived 
in other days. We talked about their problems and 
pleasures. Gradually there developed a conception 
of the humanity in personalities of the past. With this 
realization came a more vivid interest in the difficul- 
ties and struggles that contributed to our present 
highly developed and complicated civilization. More 





Renaissance, England, 1500 





Byzantine, 5th Century 


important, there was an increased appreciation and 
better understanding of the great deeds men have 
achieved. To a few came the realization of the great 
aesthetic heights accessible to any human being who 
is capable of reaching up to them. 
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THE ART CLASS AS AN INTEGRATING FORCE 


MARIAN S. LANGSNER, Aspinwall, Pennsylvania 


5th Grade Art and Geography New England Farm 


"aN THE elementary school, art may 
“‘<@ broadly be thought of as an inte- 
‘Ng grated outgrowth of the complete 
‘@ academic curriculum. Here we are 
jig concerned not only with the use of 

materials, the processes, and the 

art values; but with the learning 

that will*come through the pupil's experience with 
the variety of these materials. In our program the 
entire art curriculum is left to my own planning, 
thus it becomes my desire to see that the teaching and 
the learning of art will become an important role in 
our educational system. It's also my wish to reach 
each child, to give him some basic understanding of 


art, and to show him where art touches his everyday 
life. 
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In this connection we try to translate the child's life 
into his school units. A closer correlation with aca- 
demic subject material gives the art teacher a chance 
to enliven the black and white material of the text- 
books. If we are to aid the child at living in the present 
we must help him to grow by bringing his outside 
world into the classroom. When he does any of the 
various art projects with his hands he must also use 
his mind. It might seem that the object of cultural 
education is to broaden and to deepen the range of 
thought; and so it might be the object of art education 
to prepare a something for particular use. Thus 
making a portfolio, a book cover, or a Christmas gift 
becomes a project for use, thoroughly thought out 
and then created with the hands. Purely cultural or 
academic pursuits sometimes seem empty, isolated, 
and personal because their roots are not embedded in 
experience. 


Life is a great, cooperative experiment in which 
serviceableness is important if each is to live well with 
his fellow man—for well do we know that man is 
interdependent. Bearing these known facts in mind, 
the school must seek to make its organizing principle 
of its curriculum in the practical arts of life; not in the 
logical organization of subject matter. If art educa- 
tion at the public’s expense is to jutsify itseli—we must 


6th Grade Mural 











5th Grade Art and Geography 
Construction of New England Farm 
Chalk Drawn Backdrop 
Clay Modeled Animals 


allow the learner the opportunity to develop his abili- 
ties and his skills; as an emotional outlet; as a means 
of self-expression; and as a builder of individuals. 
In conclusion let us emphasize that art education is 
not something to be added to the curriculum. It is 
one of the major integrating forces in the educational 
experience of our school children. If we make the 
art class activities a means of expressing interests 
that have been aroused by the subject classes or by 
his home life, then the art becomes a useful integrat- 
ing force in the whole course of study. Other teachers 
must be called in to collaborate in making the curri- 
culum of art and academic subjects, and by the same 
token the art teacher seeks the advice and the co- 
operation of the teachers in the other fields in de- 
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Group of Junior High students sketching nature 
forms to tie in with Science Unit 


termining the activities to be carried out in the art 
room. The subject teachers will seek the possibilities 
for aid to their special field from the art department. 
Art presents the opportunities for the discovery and 
the development of special talents in our students. 
With all the training in skills also comes the training 
in art appreciation and an excellent opportunity for 
creative art activities. We thus make the curriculum 
suit the needs of the child. We vivify the printed 
page by allowing the child to connect himself with 
the experience mentioned in print. At the same time 
he experiences not only the pride in his own work 
and the joy of creating but also the satisfaction of 
seeing a thing planned and carried through to 
completion. 





A CREATIVE PROJECT for SIXTH GRADE 


ELIZABETH |. EVANS, Coburn School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Y CRAFTS class discussed making a 
class project that would be of interest 
and benefit to the school as a whole. 
As we had a new and attractive 
4 = library in the school, their thoughts 

turned to making something to be 
used in the library. The class had taken great pride 
and pleasure in making social studies notebooks 
during the past terms and wished to display them to 
the school, but were afraid that if they were handled 
too much they would be ruined. They decided that 
if they could make a display case suitable for showing 
their notebooks they would accomplish something of 
value to the school as well as to themselves, for the 
case could be used for displaying many objects. 








Once their minds were made up, the plans pro- 
gressed rapidly. As astarter, one boy brought in a 
gilt picture frame without a glass that might be used 
as a door for the case. The custodian cut a piece of 
window glass to fit the gilt frame and the class decided 
on the size of box or case that the door would fit. 
Children brought in all of the materials used: plywood, 
brads, hinges, and a homemade electric extension 
cord. 





Even before the plywood was measured for the 
display case, the class decided to keep their whole 
project a secret from the rest of the school and bring 
their finished display case to the school as a complete 
surprise. When the plywood was cut and ready to be 
assembled, it was found that corner supports would be 
needed to hold the plywood sides together. These 
were measured and cut and the work of assembling 
the case began. Interest was maintained at fever heat 
throughout the fitting and hammering that followed. 





While the display case was taking shape, the grade 
supervisor visited the class. She was greatly pleased 
with what she saw and suggested that a suitable name 
plate be attached to the case stating the date and the 
class responsible for the building of the case. The 
crafts supervisor came and offered advice for staining 
the wood. He furnished the stain and made the name 
plate for the case. He printed the words ‘Made by 
6 AB Class, School No. 66, 1946” in gold letters on 
blue leatherette. 


The inside of the box was lighted from above with 
the light bulb attached to the extension cord. A beige 
sateen curtain was placed at the back of the box to 
give the impression of a stage. Stage properties were 
made such as risers for elevating and showing objects, 
card holders, maypole, Easter cross, paper sale crate, 
and doll standards. 


At last came the day of presentation. The 6AB’s 
with great ceremony formally unveiled their display 
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case and presented it to the school. It was placed 
in the main corridor where all the school might see it 
and became an instant success. In fact, so well was it 
enjoyed there, that to this day it has not reached the 
library for which it was intended. 


Since the display case has been in use, many and 
varied scenes have shown in it—scenes to promote 
school projects such as paper sales, purchasing of 
new glee club robes, interest in reading, etc. Special 
days and holidays have been given proper attention: 
8A Tea, May Day, Mother's Day, Easter, and 1B Circus 
Week. Social studies and craft project displays have 
held a prominent place in the thoughts and activities 
of the class. 


The accompanying photographs will give the 
reader some idea of the appearance of the display 
case and the use to which it has been put. Our 
principal has told the 6AB’s that in all the years she 
has been connected with the school, there has never 
been any one thing that has given so much pleasure 
to the entire school as their display case. 
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IN AND AROUND = 4 
THE ALAMO CITY 7 @ mousnaeiines 


MRS. ROBERT C. FREE, Instructor 
San Antonio Vocational School 
San Antonio, Texas 


Yes, I'm a Texas cowboy, 
This frontispiece we dedicate And the open space . home:; 
To Artist Mrs. Free; And I'd trade no place for Texas 
May it for countless ages Where I'm free to rope and roam. 
Live in her memory! 


—— 


OUR SAN ANTONIO BOOK 


Our San Antonio Book was made 


Because we liked this project; . ~ 
We'd planned a Texas Book, instead a et \ NY ~ 
= \ \ \ \\\ - 
= XY"} 
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Our city was the object. 


We sketched the Missions, and the trees, 
The Spanish Oak, Mesquite; 

Our pencils groaned beneath the strain 
Of sketch and tattoo-beat. 


We scrutinized our drawings, 
In case our pencils fast 

Had made mistakes in sketching 
Views of our city’s past. 

M’s Free secured linoleum blocks, 
And tools with which to cut them; 

And then we buzzing set to work 
With right tools that would fit them. 


In three weeks’ time our blocks were made, 
M's Free was, oh, so happy; 
For though she’d stormed, we must confess, 
She thought them rather snappy. 
She sent them to the Printing Shop; 
They speedily were printed. 
Our blocks of cut linoleum 
Were ready to be tinted. 
We splashed a dash of color 
To brighten up the lights; 
This would result in showing up 
Our San Antonio sights. 
We put them all together, 
And then we all collided, 
Some thought a folder would be best, 


/ 
The rest were undecided. - ; . 
Decision then was final ae 4 


= 


For a San Antonio Book, 
And the job of writing poetry \\ 

Two girls undertook. T\\ | 
rye wie pore ome boge \\\ F.GO LLOHER 

at you wi elighte ‘ “ 

To brows through test as you please— We foend beste the peices 

You're most heartily invited. And from her came the fragrance 

—Angelina Sandoval Of Bluebonnet—Texas Flower! 


" 
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6.) - 
A VALDES 
Piloted by Randolph Field Cadets With each big bucket filled with fruit, 





The planes o’erhead are in formation The vendor sings and gives a shout 
They learn to fly at this great school To let you know just what he sells, 
To defend America with aviation. And also hopes your purse is stout. 








yA. 
I can yodel when I’m happy, Cotton is our chief production, 
And bulldogging is my sport: For it, we’re known o’er land and sea; 
And I've never had to reckon It's transported far to islands, 
With a law of land or court. Or wherever its need may be. 
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The grinding of gems for jewelry 
was one of the numerous crafts 
demonstrated and taught during 
the Craft Institute held at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science from 
January 19-21, 1944. Miss Thel- 
ma L. Berner of the Museum Ed- 
ucation Department staff shows 
how it is done. 


Photo Service from Buffalo 
Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 


These primitive handmade looms, made from ice-cream sucker 
sticks or tongue depressors which separate the warps, embody 
the same principles as the larger looms. The warp threads are 
fastened to an object in front of the weaver and attached to the 
weaver's waist so that the proper tension can be furnished by 
leaning backward and forward. Many members of the Craft 
Institute held in the Museum, January 19-21, 1944, learned how to 
weave belts. Miss Heather G. Thorpe of the Museum’s Education 
Department staff is helping one of the weavers. 


Photo Service from Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 




































A member of the staff of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion for the Blind learns a new craft at the 
Craft Institute held in the Buffalo Museum of 
Science, January 19-21, 1944. She is modeling 
an ash-tray in clay from a leaf pattern. Miss 
Mary R. Templeton of the Museum Education 
Department staff (left background) was the 
instructor. 





Photo Service from Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 


A lump of clay, a shapeless mass, the turn of a 
wheel, a little deft handling, and a work of art 
is produced. Charles Jacobs of the Albright 
Art School, Buffalo, demonstrates the potter's 
wheel at the Craft Institute held in the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, January 19-21, 1944. 


Photo Service from Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 





Mrs. Lenore George (center) splits a splint. 
The student at the left is examining the basket 
which Mrs. George started as a demonstration 
before a group of registrants at the Craft 
Institute. Another student prepares to start 
a basket of her own. The wet splints on the 
table will soon all be in demand as a number 
of observers decide they want to do it, too. 





Photo Service from Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 


Members of the Craft Institute held at the 
Buffalo Museum of Science, January 19-21, 
1944, receive instruction in basketry from 
Mrs. Lenore George, a Seneca Indian of the 
Cattaraugus Reservation. 









Photo Service from Buffalo Museum of Science 
Buffalo, New York 


INTERNATIONAL NIGHT ANN KOVACH, M.A., Art Teacher 


aN EVENING of festive, pre-Christmas 

fam entertainment was provided by the 

pupils of the Harvey H. Lowrey 

School for their parents when they 
held an “International Night.” 


The majority of the youngsters of 
the Harvey H. Lowrey School, Dear- 
born, Michigan, come from homes of foreign-born 
parents. Realizing this and knowing that the culture 
and background of this community has been influ- 
enced by the customs and tastes of the many na- 
tionalities, the eighth-grade pupils of the Art and 
Home-making classes decided to climax the study of 
their community by planning an evening of entertain- 
ment in which the cooperation and participation of 
the parents would be eminent. 


The final plans featured four things: Floor Show, 
Nationality Exhibit Booths, Bazaar, and Folk Dancing. 


To make the program a success the cooperation of 
the parents was needed. An appeal was made to 
them (1) to loan items for the exhibit that they brought 
from the old country; (2) to send their favorite recipes 
to be compiled into a cook book; (3) to help their 
children with the songs and dances for the program; 
(4) to send their favorite records for folk dancing; and 
(5) to come dressed in costume themselves. To en- 
courage the latter, tickets for the door prize were 
limited only to those who came in costume. 


The Floor Show was very festive and delightfully 
gay. The participants, wearing foreign costumes, 
danced, sang, played, and acted. There was a Polish 
Dance, a Russian Dance, a Hungarian Dance, Italian 
Folk Dance, Irish Dance, Early American, and an 
Adagio Dance. There was singing in Italian, Polish, 
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JEAN WEBBER, M.A., Homemaking Teacher 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Romanian, Hungarian, Dutch, Irish, and Chinese. 
The orchestra and solo instrumentalists played various 
nationality pieces. 


The exhibit articles loaned by the parents were dis- 
played in four huge, museum, glass-covered, exhibit 
cases. Hundreds of things were brought in repre- 
senting about three dozen nationalities. Among these 
was a collection of Nationality Dolls owned by Patricia 
Harmon, an eighth-grader. 


For the Bazaar, the pupils of the Art and Home- 
making classes made things to sell. These were dis- 
played and sold in attractively decorated Bazaar 
Booths by girls dressed in foreign costumes. In 
Homemaking the girls made ladies’ and girls’ felt 
purses, collar sets, aprons, stuffed toys, and shopping 
bags. 


The cooking classes compiled an ‘International 
Cook Book of Favorite Recipes’’ and sold them. They 
also sold cherry muffins. 


In Art they made hatpins, hair ornaments, lapel 
pins and earrings out of beautiful colored felt. They 
wove raffia mats, coasters, and napkin rings. They 
painted and carved designs on wooden spoons, 
forks, and brushes. They stencilled designs with 
textile paints on place mat sets, bridge covers, and 
napkins. They painted bottles for spice jars and 
canister sets. They made book markers by tooling 
leather, weaving paper, and crocheting them of 
string. They stenciled designs on Christmas wrapping 
paper. 


The ballroom, the beautiful cafeteria, was aptly 
decorated with huge nationality flags loaned by the 
Y.W.C.A. and a local department store. The exhibit 











Eighth grade boys decorating bottles for the sale 


cases lined one side of the room and the bazaar 
booths were on the other side. The floor show was 
presented on the low stage. Later the chairs were 
taken up for dancing. 


International Night was an attempt to promote a 
feeling of goodwill among all nationalities and to 
express a genuine appreciation of the culture contrib- 
uted by each country to the community. 

The success of this endeavor was later perpetuated 
in many ways throughout the remainder of the year: 


Eighth grade girls textile painting place mats and napkins 


(1) The Art Classes painted a mural about ‘Christmas 
Around the World.” (2) For the Lowrey School 
Annual White Gift Christmas Ceremony one of the 
tabloid stations had an International theme. (3) The 
cooking classes had a planned buffet luncheon for 
which each person brought a foreign dish that was 
prepared at home, and everyone got to taste the 
others favorite foreign dish. (4) The Girl Reserves 
and Girl Scouts conducted a ‘Russian War Relief 


Sale.”’ 







































































































































































A UNIT ON 
AUSTRALIA 


Columbus School 
Westfield, New Jersey 


Teacher 


EMILY M. FRYBERGER 


Supervisor of Art 
RACHEL M. SULLIVAN 
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LJ RICHER GRASSLAND 


ee of the children in my class had 
'Y relatives or friends in the service 
who were located in or near Aus- 
§ tralia. Several souvenirs from 
4 Australia were brought in to be 
#shown as news and then were 
placed in our current museum. 

This aroused an interest in the study of Australia as 
our next unit of work. Pictures and books were se- 
cured from the Free Public Library for the children’s 
use. I read stories to the class. We had discussions 
about the animals and plants particular to Australia. 

The children were anxious to express themselves 
on the subject. As we always have easels in the room, 
interesting pictures of birds and animals began to 
appear. We tried our hand, as a whole class, at free- 
hand cutting of some of the things we had learned 
about Australia. 

In connection with our study of Roman Numerals we 
made clocks of paper plates, and each child chose his 
best cut-out with which to decorate the center of his 
own clock. Later stories were written and other cut- 
outs were used for top page decoration. 

Of course we had located Australia on our wall 
map and globe, and finally decided to make our own 
big map. 

A 3%- by 4-foot celotex board was splendid for 
making a map. The map was enlarged on the board 
by means of a lantern slide, while two children 
steadied the board in the chalk rail. The other 
children took turns sketching the outline of the map 
in pencil. The map was then placed on the floor. 
Several children used the black chemical pen to 
make the outlines heavier. With tempera we then 
painted Australia and Tasmania pink and the sur- 
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rounding water blue, light enough in value so that 
black letters would show up well. 


Then we had a lesson in lettering. The letters were 
made from )4-inch block paper. All of the letters but 
A, M and W were three blocks wide and four blocks 
high. The wider letters were four blocks square. 
These letters were cut out and crayoned solid black. 
We started with letters that were needed for cities and 
places of interest. The children located the cities on 
the wall map, and then the letters were pasted in 
place on our painted map. Next we named the Great 
Barrier Reef and important waters. 


Holes were bored in the map at the proper location 
of the cities. A string of Christmas tree lights was 
wired to the back of the map, and the bulbs were 
screwed in from the front. We chose to use yellow 
bulbs for all of the cities except Canberra, the capital, 
for which we used red. 


We were now ready to illustrate our map with free- 
hand cut-outs, small drawings, pictures from maga- 
zines, and news clippings and pictures from our 
Weekly Reader. , 

Our map was now completed and we placed it on 
the wall. The children showed great enjoyment in 
lighting the map and in telling stories about the 
illustrations. 

After we made our picture map, we made another 
large map of Australia with papier-maché, represent- 
ing the physical feature of the land by different 
colors. 

A great deal of what we learned of Australia went 
home to the parents, some of whom became so inter- 
ested that they were prompted to look into encyclo- 
pedias for interesting facts to exchange with their 
children. Many visited the classroom to see our maps 
and paintings. 

All throughout this unit I felt that the art work was 
an important stimulating factor. 











INTEGRATION of CONSTRUCTION | 






with DECORATIVE DESIGN 


MABEL HOLCOMBE and NEAL MACK, Teachers 


Troy Junior High School, Troy, Pennsylvania 





ITH boys predominating in our junior 
high school, we decided to try 
integrating their work in manual arts 
SSW and art classes. In May 1945, a project 

Nj was planned for the eighth-grade 
boys for the fall semester. 





In September, in shop classes, the boys began the 
construction of six-paneled wastebaskets, each panel 
measuring 15 inches by 43% inches at the bottom and 
55% inches at the top. 


In art classes, the boys and girls studied design, 
discussing rhythm, balance, repetition, and the rela- 
tion of nature to decorative design. A variety of 
examples of applied design were brought into the 
art room. Borders, all-over designs, and balanced 
designs were practiced on paper, using colored 
pencils and crayons to emphasize the importance of 
color in design. 


By the time the panels of the baskets were cut and 
sanded, each boy had drawn a design to fit a panel, 
and had chosen a color plan for his design. 


The girls, meanwhile, followed a similar procedure 
for trays and book ends previously bought for them. 
In all designs, creative effort was encouraged, even 
at the expense of final decorative effect. 


When a student was satisfied with his design, he 
cut a stencil, transferred the design to the panels, 
colored the design, and applied three coats of varnish. 


The baskets were then assembled in shop, the 
finishing touch being rawhide lacings to draw the 
panels together at the top. 


The students were so very proud of their handi- 
work that an assembly program was developed 
around an exhibit of it. Following the exhibit at 
school, the work was transferred to a store window in 
town, where the display aroused so much interest 
that money prizes were donated by citizens to students 
having the best work. 


In evaluating the project, we decided that integra- 
tion had helped to sustain enthusiasm in both shop and 
art classes in reaching the goal of all design, to make 
a useful article more pleasing to the eye. 
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INDIAN 
PUEBLO UNIT 


BARBARA DRUMMOND 
405 Alder Street 


Pacific Grove, California 


RIMARY grade boys and girls are espe- 
cially enthusiastic about studying Indians. 
This year my class made a study of 
Indians of the Southwest. As a part of 
the unit the children made a model 
pueblo which turned out so well that I 
would like to describe it for you. 


Four cardboard cartons ranging from large to 
small were used to build the pueblo. The largest box 
is used for the foundation. The Indians did not put 
windows in this first story. The other stories, however, 
have windows and doors cut into them. To make 
angles in the walls the sides of the boxes may be cut, 
folded in, and held with glued paper tape. Each box 
is secured to the next one with tape. When the 
building has been completed it is painted with a 
creamy beige calsimine. Then small holes are 
punched across the top of each box, and small sec- 
tions of twigs cut from shrubbery are inserted in the 
holes to resemble beams. The completed pueblo is 
then placed on a layer of flat shale rock and sur- 
rounded with desert sand. Small pieces of real 
cactus may be placed about the pueblo and made to 
stand up by sticking onto a nail driven through a 
small block of wood and covered over with sand. If 
real cacti are not available they could be made of 
clay or cardboard. Small ladders for climbing to the 
various levels are made of twigs bound together with 
raffia. A small loom is made of four cross pieces of 
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twig bound together and stuck into clay to make it 
stand up. A tiny, striped yarn rug (woven on a small 
cardboard loom) is tied onto the Indian loom. Out- 
door ovens and Indian pottery may be made of clay 
mixture and painted with water colors or poster 
paint. 

The little Indian dolls, busying themselves about 
the pueblo, are most realistic. The bodies are made of 
pipe cleaners twisted together to make legs, arms, 
and a loop for the head. Over the loop is put a ball of 
cotton covered over with tan crepe paper. On the 
crepe paper a face is drawn with India ink. Hair is 
made of black yarn glued on. A narrow band of red 
cloth is tied around the doll’s head. The men are 
dressed in colorful cotton blouses and pants, and the 
women in blouses and long skirts. Narrow strips of 
tin make realistic “‘silver’’ belts and bracelets. The 
little men may be made to climb ladders, look out of 
windows or work in a vegetable garden with a twig 
rake. (Vegetable leaves are made of clay and stuck 
in the sand in rows.) The littke women may sit by a 
loom and weave, wash clothes in the river (glass over 
blue paper), or grind cornmeal on a clay metate. 


As a background for our pueblo scene we hung a 
large mural of desert, mountains and cacti made on 
wrapping paper with colored chalk. When completed 
the pueblo was our pride and joy, especially when one 
of the cacti felt so at home on our desert that it 
actually bloomed! 

















































OUR GOOD NEIGHBORS to the SOUTH: MEXICO 


GEORGETTE SMITH, Elementary Teacher, Sands School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE students in a second-grade room in 
Sands School enjoyed the results of 
their Mexican project so whole-heart- 
edly, that ‘they wanted to pass the 
idea on to other educators. A study of 
Mexico—its people, dress, customs, 
and food, culminated in the painting of a mural 
about them and a realistic setting for a pageant 
depicting their everyday life. 





We began by wanting a background for paper 
flowers. After reading about a Mexican market in 
their readers, the students voted unanimously to 
have one of their own. From then on we made our 
craft work follow along that line. We looked at 
movies and read stories of this beautiful mountainous 
country to learn more about the people who lived 
there. Another fine help was the art objects which I 
had purchased on my travels in Mexico. 


Both the boys and the girls became interested in 
drawing sefors and sefioritas to be pasted on the 
background. We used colored chalk, poster paint, 
crayons, and silver and gold paper to obtain the 
results we desired. Even a banana tree with bunches 
of bananas on it was constructed of crepe paper in a 
corner. Thus we began to build into a third-dimen- 
sional effect. Then with easel paper we built canopies 
out over the floor. 


Papier-maché was utilized in the construction of 
bowls and jars, which could be used as sewing 
baskets for Mother’s Day gifts later on. The designs 
which were put on the bowls for color were geo- 
metric and simple. Papier-maché fruit was also made, 
to fill the baskets and bowls. Before long there were 
limes, lemons, bananas, and other tropical fruit in 
abundance everywhere. These were placed on 
large paper mats woven of brown and tan paper. 


As Mother's Day was approaching, students made 
pot holders in the shapes of painted pigs, and equally 
as colorful, one might add. Father and his day was 
not forgotten either, as modeled and painted ash trays 
of clay began to appear and take shape in the 
students’ hands. 


A booth of colorful serapes added charm and reality 
to the pageant. These were first designed on squared 
paper, and then the designs applied to the cloth for 
table runners. 


The boys in the class wanted sombreros. These 
were made of heavy wrapping paper, with a brightly 
colored cord added. 


Next came hurraches. Everyone wanted to make 
themselves a pair. So students assisted one another 
in drawing their foot shape on heavy cardboard for 
soles. Braided raffia cords were woven and at- 
tached to these and the children were delighted with 
their colorful sandals. Raffia mats also added color 
and weaving skills to the many brought out by such 
an undertaking. 


The whole project was summed up with the pre- 
sentation of the play, “The Painted Pig.’ With the 
appropriate setting as a backdrop, it was no wonder 
that it was such a success. The boys and girls had 
made their own costumes. They were simple but 
colorful and effective. The girls wore long, gathered 
skirts and ‘‘rebosas,’’ while the boys decked them- 
selves out in ‘‘sombreros”’ and “‘serapes.’’ All during 
the performance of “The Painted Pig,’’ the market 
place was kept busy. 


It was fun for all. And because of an active, inter- 
esting program the students gathered much informa- 
tion about their ‘‘cousins’’ to the south of us, an under- 
standing and an appreciation they will long remember 
and cherish. 











LAYING the FOUNDATIONS of NATIONAL UNITY 


ELEANOR BLATCHFORD, Teacher 
Upper Sumas Superior School, Huntington, B. C., Canada 









with History and Geography 


oF 


Grade VII Social Studies 
class at Upper Sumas 
Superior School, British 
Columbia, working out a 
history unit. Notice the 
mural on the back wall. 
This is done in colored 
poster paint. 














Norman Castle—made of 
cardboard and painted 


grey. 
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Sketch of a Norman Castle. Eighth grade girls. Upper Sumas Superior School, Huntington, British Columbia 


NATURE IN MUSIC with Art Correlation 


GLADYS MANTELL, Director of Music, Public Schools, Watertown, New York 
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AST spring the music supervisor's fancy turned to 
thoughts of nature and to the amount of beautiful 
music produced through the ages with nature as 
its inspiration. The resulting music education 
bulletin, “Nature in Music,’’* suggested various 
activities: 
1. Singing of nature songs, both folk and 
composed. 
2. Listening lessons involving mood music, imitative music, 
and impressionistic music. 
3. Reading of music myths and legends. 
A comprehensive list of songs, recordings, and readings, with 
the source of each, was included for the teacher's use in planning 
a spring unit. 





or 











In our school system the pleasant cooperation between the 
music and art departments has resulted in much correlated group 
work, productive and enjoyable for both teachers and pupils. 
So, to the aforementioned bulletin was appended the suggestion 
that teachers wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity for 
related picture study, free illustration and modeling, consult 
with the art supervisor. The possibilities for an interesting music 
and art project appealed to several teachers, especially in fifth 
and sixth grades. 

In one school, after some group discussion, it was decided to 
spend a little time on a broad over-view of the topic, following 
which the children would choose for concentrated study and art 
correlation those compositions which they especially enjoyed. 
The following list resulted: (See page 250.) 
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Recordings 
Village Swallows—Strauss 
To a Wild Rose—MacDowell 
To a Water Lily—MacDowell 


Moonlight Sonata (lst movement)— 
Clair de Lune—Debussy 

By the Waters of the Minnetonka— 
The Moldau—Smetana 


The Snow Is Dancing—Debussy 
The Storm (William Tell Overture) — 


Cloudburst (Grand Canyon Suite)— 


Readings 
Hark, Hark the Lark—Kinscella 
The First Water Lily—Kinscella 


Narcissus—Buchanan-Cross 


Moonlight Sonata— 
RCA Victor Music Appreciation 
Minnetonka—Buchanan 


The Moldau— 
RCA Victor Music Appreciation 


William Tell—Fryberger 


William Tell—Cross 


Thunder and Lightning Polka—Strauss William Tell—Kinscella 


Flight of the Bumble-bee— 
Rimsky Korsakoff 


Songs 
l. Birds Hark, Hark the Lark—Schubert 
2. Flowers The First Tulip—Old Canon 
Hedge Roses—SchAubert 
Narcissus—Nevin 
3. Trees Trees—Rasbach 
The Tree Maker—adapted from Grieg 
4. Clouds Fleecy Clouds (Minuet in G)— Nuages—Debussy 
Beethoven 
5. Light Sunshine—Schumann 
Beethoven 
The First Star—adapted from 
Paderewski Minuet 
6. Water The Brookle-—Schubert 
Lieurance 
Snow Sunbeams, Snowflakes, Raindrops— 
Victor Herbert 
7. Windstorm Who Has Seen the Wind?—Beach 
Rossini 
Grofe 
8. Insects Wah-wah-tay-see—Indian 
Tarantelle—Chopin 
Papillons—Grieg 
9. Animals Theme from The Swan—Saint-Saens 


10. Time of Day 
Seasons 


11. 


Spring—Swedish 


Theme—Spring Song—Mendelssohn 


Theme—Rustle of Spring—Sinding 
Theme—Morning—Grieg 


Carnival of the Animals—Saint-Saens 


Peter and the Wolf—Prokofieff 
Spring Song—Mendelssohn 
Morning (Peer Gynt)—Grieg 


Evening Song—Schumann 
Rustle of Spring—Sinding 


Tarantelle—Cross 


Peer Gynt— 
RCA Victor Music Appreciation 


Lives and anecdotes of miscella- 
neous composers 


The work of the art room was highlighted by ‘‘Carnival of the 
Animals” for graphic representation. It included modeling, 
painting, sketching, and the silhouette. Several children brought 
miniature models of animals from home collections. Trees were 
made the subject of an outdoor lesson where pencil sketches of a 
favorite spot on the playground were drawn. Tulips and narcissus 
were brought from the teacher’s own garden for color study, 
flower arrangement, and sketching. Clouds were studied from 
copies of famous paintings contributed by the art supervisor. 
Music myths and song narratives were subjects for free illustra- 


tion. When it was decided to display some of the art work in the 
school library, lettering and music manuscript were needed, and 
arranging the work on tables and bulletin boards furnished a 
major problem. 

Possibilities in both fields are endless, and while we feel that 
we merely scratched the surface, at least, in a world in turmoil, 
we had a few hours of aesthetic satisfaction, when peace and 
beauty were uppermost. 


*A limited number of copies of this bulletin are available to interested 
teachers for the cost of postage and mimeographing. 
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Superior School, B.C., but the beauty of the effect seems to be lost in the picture. 


BACKDROP FOR SPRING MUSIC FESTIVAL 
This was a very beautiful piece of work done in texture and relief by the Grade VII and VIII classes of the Upper Sumas 


brought out the most beautiful effect. ; 

The figures were padded to give the effect of depth and were dressed in colored crepe paper. Wigs, and lambs, and rab- 
bits were made of cotton batting; flowers of colored crepe paper, with pipe cleaners for stems so they could be bent to give a living 
effect. Birds and butterflies were made of colored paper. Trees were done in colored chalk. The lace on the costumes was made 
of paper doilies and the shoes of black oilcloth. Buckles and shiny dress trim of tinsel paper. Ivy and red crepe paper flowers 
decorated the archways of the doors. 
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A soft dull light from the left-hand corner 






























A NICKNAME MAP 


EVELYN M. BARROWS, Instructor of Art, Schools of Marion, Massachusetts 


HE girls of the ninth grade class of the Sippican School became interested in the nicknames of 
some of the states about which they were studying in their social studies. I suggested making a 
cut-paper map of the United States, scaled and designed as to color, showing original inter- 
pretations of the nicknames of each state. The idea appealed to the class. Real work was 
involved in the scaling of the map so that when each state was cut it would fit into its place 
on a map which measured approximately six by seven feet. Certain states were assigned to 
each one in the class and research began in encyclopedias, dictionaries, and textbooks to 

determine the nicknames and the reasons for them. From this study original ideas were interpreted in tempera 

paints on the colored papers cut the shapes of the states to which the children had been assigned. 





The land and lakes were painted in last, and a scroll with the names of the forty-eight states and their 
nicknames was made and pasted in the lower left-hand corner, giving a good finishing touch. 


The project proved to be very interesting to all who viewed it and was certainly a most instructive unit of 
work for the girls responsible for it. 








THE SEVENTH GRADE MAKE A MURAL 
CHRISTMAS EVE 


MARY J. NUGENT 


Art Teacher 
Central Grammer School 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Photographer 
EARLE F. WILDER 


MHRISTMAS, the most festive season 
™ of the year, is the time more than 
any other when a holiday spirit 
invades the school. Decorating the 
classroom provides an outlet for 
the children’s enthusiasm, creative 
ability and inspiration. 





The seventh-grade art classes were busy stenciling 
Christmas cards to be distributed by the Junior Red 
Cross to the various naval hospitals, but there was a 
desire for something decorative in their own room to 
give it a true Christmas appearance. It was necessary 
to choose a project which would take a minimum of 
time and supervision, and yet would allow for much 
pupil participation, freedom, and cooperation. We 
decided to construct a large mural depicting Christ- 
mas Eve for the corner bulletin. A white New Eng- 
land church to symbolize peace was to be the center 
of attention. 


As this was an extra activity, work was done mostly 
after school hours on a voluntary basis. After the 
preliminary sketch was chosen, the correct measure- 
ments were decided upon so that the picture would be 
in proportion. Pupils worked together on the various 
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objects which were painted with tempera colors on 
heavy construction paper, then cut and assembled- 
The evergreen trees were painted green with blue 
shadows on the white snow. The snow-capped street 
lights and windows of the houses were orange to lend 
a cheery note to the scene. 


Green holly wreaths with red bows hung from the 
posts. Figures, costumed as English carolers, lent an 
Old World touch. The figures were suggested by the 
cover of a Christmas carol book. 


After all of the objects were completed, a committee 
was chosen to assemble the scene. Armed with 
scissors, thumbtacks, paints, and other articles, they 
began their work. For the background they tacked 
dark blue crepe paper on which they pasted gilt stars. 
Heavy construction paper painted white was used for 
the foreground. They experimented with the placing 
of the objects so as to get the best effect. The final 
touch was the painting of the shadows in the 
proper places. When completed, this scene attracted 
much attention and the children had the opportunity 
to participate in a Christmas activity which was an 
addition, not only to the classroom, but also to their 
own enjoyment of Christmas. 
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ACTION—the vivid action, even in repose, implicit in this beautifully detailed Kreigh Collins 
illustration, done in Higgins American India Ink. 
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REACTION—a logical reaction indeed 

. the overwhelming acceptance of 
Higgins American Drawing Inks by 
outstanding artists, illustrators and de- 
signers. Through their distinguished 
character of line, their complete control 
and facility of use, Higgins Inks set 
standards of excellence in performance 
that will be clearly reflected in the ex- 
cellence of your work. 








Ask your dealer for 
Higgins American Drawing Inks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
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“Bey & Y _ 
¥ at HIGGINS INK cO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


DESIGNS in RELIEF through CHIP CARVING— 


Bridging the gap from theory to practice is a quick and easy step when you use Chip Carving as the medium. 


Requiring three-dimensional designs, Chip Carving provides a practical and well-rounded means of putting the 
theory of relief designs into practice. 
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KREIGH COLLINS ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘MATTHEW OF OLD MASSA- » 





CHUSETTS,"' PUBLISHED BY THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 






















FELLOWCRAFTERS offers manuals, tools and supplies including the following items: 


MANUALS 


No. 9956 - - - - - - Chip Carving 


No. 9959 - Brown Book of 
Chip Carving Design 





SUPPLIES 








No. 2830A Pair of Wooden Book Ends 
No. 2832A Wooden Box, Lift Lid No. 2804A - - - - Slicing Knife 
Size 5” x 344" x 2” No. 2805A - - - - Sticking Knife 
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WELL, AN ARTIST PROBABLY NEVER 
THINKS OF THEM THAT WAY-BUT THEY 
ARE HIS BEST FRIENDS AT HIS DRAWING 
BOARD - ALWAYS READY FOR FAST 
CLEAN LETTERING AND DRAWING / 
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TIP STYLES PLUS | 
HINGED-FEEDER 
“FLICKER” PENS 
WITH 8 SIZES TO \, 
CHOOSE FROM = A <j 

TEP FOR EVERY >i 
PURPOSE 














“DRAWING & LETTERING PENS MADE BY 


HUNT PEN CO. “*x"*° 


Drawn a Lettered uur BCD Speedbal.s in Speedball ink —s 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS GO 
MODERN 


(Continued from page 223) 

thin white curtains with big yellow ducks 
with orange bills and feet—all outlined 
in brown, gay padded seats with cush- 
ions where a child can rest and read 
after he has fashioned it; framed pictures 
painted by the children and hung on 
the walls; a spatter work mural made of 
vines and woodsy things in different 
colors across a back wall: these make 
schools an exciting place where things 
are happening, and where color and art 
play a large part when old scHool 
buildings go modern. 





The Family Circle's 


TEACHERS 
Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing THe Famiry Circre, 171 
Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass., and 
enclosing the required amount for each item 
requested. 


* Thayer & Chandler's 1947 catalog, ‘‘The Idea 
Book,”’ is really a booklet on arts and crafts for 
hand decoration. Twenty-four pages in all, every 
one packed with interesting articles. For the 
burnt wood etchers, there are pages and pages of 
panel designs ready for use. Maybe you belong to 
the growing group of glass painters; many are the 
designs for glass painting found in this catalog. 
Hand-painted mirror pictures for those who enjoy 
fine things in their homes. Plastic wall plaque 
designs—part of the old world and our Colonial 
America brought to you. Artists’ materials— 
brushes, colors, lacquers and wood-burning sets. 
Everything imaginable can be found in this 
catalog to delight the heart of the art lover. 

Send 3 cents to Secretary, School Arts Family, 
173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for your 
copy of “The Idea Book,’’ before April 30,1947. 


* + . 


* The 50-page ‘Learn How Book,’ published 
by The Spool Cotton Company, was prepared for 
people who wish to learn the art of crocheting, 
knitting, tatting, and embroidery. Crystal clear 
instructions and illustrations are given on each 
of the crafts. This book shows the materials a 
beginner will need and articles any beginner will 
soon be making such as crocheted purses and bed- 
spreads, knitted hats and sweaters, tatted towels 
and luncheon sets. A booklet that will give each 
the opportunity to use her imagination and in- 
genuity in creating new patterns and the pride 
that comes with the statement, ‘I made it myself.”’ 

Send 13 cents to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for 
“Learn How Book,” before April 30, 1947. 


(Continued on page 8-a) 











SPECIFY 


American Handicrafts 
on your REQUISITIONS and 
BIDS to insure QUALITY SUP- 


PLIES for your classes... 


Art Materials 
Basketry 
Beadcratt 
Block Printing 
Books 
Braiding 
Casting 
Ceramics 
Cork 
Craftstrip 
Etching 
Felt 
Finger Painting 
Jewelry 
Leathercraft 
Metalcraft 
Plastics 
Stenciling 
Tools 
Weaving 
Wood Burning 
Wood Carving 


Everything for the craftsman 


80-page Catalog sent on receipt of 25¢ 
which will be refunded on your first order. 





45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 











potters’ 


KICK WHEEL | 


EASY TO OPERATE 
COMPACT-++STURDY 


throwing wheel, 80 Ib. 
cast iron balance 
wheel with ball bearing. 
Balanced construction: 
—throwhead runs ona f 
true level. Sturdily | 
built. Compact: 36" H. 
x 22" W. x 20" D. Top 
can be used as wedging 
board, drawing table, desk. Plaster bats 
available—16" dia., 2" thick. Write for full 


details, prices. 


Ask about our complete line 
of clays, glazes, supplies. 


@) “Drakenfeld 


_ 8B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
1 , 43-47 Perk Place, New York 7, MY.” 
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CARVING WITHIN PLASTICS 


This thrilling new activity is described 
in detail in the current issue of Creative 
Ideas, Universal's timely quarterly for art 
teachers and creative leaders in schools, 
hospitals, camps and recreation centers. 


The same issue shows how to make lapel 
ornaments of flowers with plastic leaves 
and petals. A wire bent and twisted to 
form the proper shape is dipped in liquid 
plastics which, like a soap bubble, fills the 
area, then quickly dries when exposed to 
the air. Colors are painted on the back of 
the transparent glossy surface. 


Readers may also learn how to make 
jewelry of seashells. Other pages are 
devoted to new materials, tools and books. 
Included are many home research kits 
that are very popular with teachers and 
leaders who like to try out new creative 
ideas that might fit into programs for today 
and tomorrow. 


Flexcraft for plastic flowers. Junior Kit: 
1 jar transparent plastic, 5 jars different 
colors for finished articles, 1 jar solvent, 
wires, pin backs, earring backs, brush, 
tape, clay block, demonstration model, in- 
struction. Price: Junior Set, $4.50. Senior 
Kit: Similar but with larger assortment and 
quantity of all supplies. Price: $6.50. 


Shellcraft jewelry kit contains colored 
shells, accessories and instruction for pins, 
brooches and earrings. Price: $1.75 





One-piece Rubber Molds for casting articles with 
undercuts may again be made. Explicit directions are 
included in the current issue. Quart size kit, $3.95; 
Gallon size kit, $8.95. 


Toy Animals All ages from 8 to 80 are fascinated 
when making toy animals with distinctive personalities: 
dogs, baby chicks, donkeys, monkeys, squirrels, lambs, 
pandas, rabbits and camels. To follow the simple direc- 
tions all you need is the instruction manual “Toy Ani- 
mals From String and Yarn” and an Animaljig. Kit: 
Animaljig (patented), wool yarn, needles, thread, wire, 
animal eyes, felt, manual of instructions. Price, $2.00. 


Universal Plastic Kits made of crystal- 
clear Lucite or Plexiglas, these kits are all 
cut to size and shape, ready for decorating 
by engraving or painting and assembly. 
Kits: No. 1, Cigarette Box, $1.35 each. 
No. 2. Calendar Stand, $1.35 each. No. 3. 
Paper Box, 3 by 5 inches, $1.30: each. 
No. 4. One-piece calendar stand, $.75 
each. No. 5. Place-card holders, $.95 per 
set of 8. No. 6. Square Napkin rings, $1.10 
per set of 4. No. 7. Letter opener, $.45 
each. No. 8. Cigarette package holder, 
$.95 each. 


Plastic Tool Kit: 1 coping saw, 1 scriber, 
1 hand drill, 2 files, 1 buffing block, 1 tri- 
square, 1 saw board and clamp, 3 assorted 
drill points, 1 bottle plastic cement, 3 bottles 
plastic dyes, assorted sandpaper, plastic 
cleaner, 1 cake polishing compound, 1 
copy “General Plastics’’ by Cherry, 3 lbs. 
assorted Llucite and Plexiglas remnants. 
Price, $10.00. 


Shipping charges extra on all supplies; 
any balance will be refunded. Sorry, 
no C.O.D.'s. 


“Creative Ideas" will be sent free to 
any teacher or leader writing on 
official stationery. Individuals should 
send 25 cents for four issues. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS 
SERVICE, INC. 


1267 Avenue of the Americas 
NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 








KERAMIC 
KILNS 


MAKE Fi 


The ultimate in ceramic kilns. Fire every piece uniformly and 
properly, bringing out all design values with a finer finish. With 
Keramic Kilns you can fire a wide variety of ceramics, from 
low fire pottery up to and including stone wares. 


Multiple-tube muffle. Radiant heat from entire surface of 
each tube plus positive temperature controls insure uniform 


ginG EASY” 
PROVIDE BETTER FINISH 





temperature and economical operation. 


Exclusive super-arch construction permits expansion of 


tubes without damage. Tubes in front of door can be quickly 


Keromic Kilns range from 1.82 to 31 cubic feet capacity. 
Choice of gas, oil, or kerosene heat. 


removed for easy loading. 
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@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 
@ Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
@ Braided and hooked rugs 

@ Batik on wood and fabric 

@ Raffia basketmaking 


and many other interesting subjects 
ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 
ms AND DYES are guaranteed 
for ALL FABRICS including 
acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 
INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye to use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotton, linen, silk 
or wool. 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. G3 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


| 
| 
" 
Please send me a Free Copy of | 
COLOR CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE. | 
DGGE 6 icc 6iacs been cevesessoeesewes 
AMMGGS . « scvccdccccecescoccccccoss 

eee Ter re Zone..... State..... | 


%* Handy & Harman has brought to our atten- 
tion their 15-page booklet, ‘Making Hand 
Wrought Sterling Silver Jewelry.’ This booklet 
is an introduction to the fascinating craft of 
jewelry-making. With the aid of “how to do it’’ 
photographs, it gives step-by-step instructions on 
how to make bracelets, money or tie clips, and 
rings. Information is given on how to oxidize 
bracelets, and there are many beautiful pictures 
of the finished articles. Each piece is simple 
enough for beginners to make with success. We 
unhesitatingly recommend this attractive, practi- 
cal booklet to our metal craft enthusiasts. 

Send $1.00 to Secretary, Schoo] Arts Family, 
173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for your 
copy of “Making Hand Wrought Sterling Silver 
Jewelry,”” before April 30, 1947. If you are a 
design, jewelry-making, or metal craft teacher, 
send only 3 cents in stamps. 

* A “Handbook of Educational Work and Play 
Materials” for young children has been published 
by Educational Playthings, Inc. Mothers and 
teachers of young children will find this handbook 
an asset to both private life and classroom. 
Packed with illustrations, the catalog shows a 
complete line of materials, from the -elementary 
toys to more advanced and creative types. A 
price list of all equipment catalogued is also 
furnished with the handbook. 

Send 48 cents to Secretary, School Arts 
Family, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for your copy of ‘‘Handbook of Educational Work 
and Play Materials,’ before April 30, 1947. 

* A 96-page catalog of classroom teaching 
films has been compiled by the DeVry Corp. 
These films are suitable for children from primary 
grades to high school. The films cover a wide 
range of subjects: biology, physical science, 
mathematics, history, geography, art, home 
economics, and music. All are available for rental. 
See how lagging interest can be revived by 
supplementing your classroom teaching with 
these films. Knowledge in some subjects is 
acquired 35% faster with the aid of films. 

Send 3 cents to Secretary, School Arts Family, 
173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for your 
catalog on ‘Classroom Teaching Films,’’ before 
April 30, 1947. 


* * * 


* A-P Parts Corp. announces two new hobby- 
crafting sets, one designed for boat building and 
the other for leather working. The Boat Builder's 
Set, No. 112, contains the patented aluminum 
handle—a removable plastic knob—6 routers 
and 1 saw blade. The routers, especially designed 
for grooving and fine detailed cutting, can be 
inserted in the chuck at any angle or in the con- 
ventional pattern. The Leathercarver’s Set, No. 
114, consists of the handle and knob, 6 carvers 
for grooving and tooling, 3 punches for holing, a 
saw and knife blade. 

Send 3 cents to Secretary, School Arts Family, 
173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., for 
information on these two kits before April 30, 
1947. 

* The Association for Childhood Education has 
published a 24-page bulletin, ‘Better School 
Homes for Children,”’ that gives practical, helpful 
guidance in the building and modernization of 
schoolhouses. There are collections of photo- 
graphs and floor plans that offer a host of sug- 

(Continued on page 10-a) 
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WATERCOLORS 


TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 
Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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The Weaving Loom Unique! 
Weaves just like a foot loom . . . Weaves 
stripes, checks, loops, tufts, etc., in 
sizes up to 17x10 inches. Exception- 
ally fast and simple to use. Made of 
aluminum and fine wood. Meets prac- 
tically all school re- 
quirements. 


Packed in knocked- 
down form. Can be 
set up in a few min- 
utes. Full instructions 
included. 


Only $3.95 postpaid. 
Extra Shuttles 35¢ ea. 
Quantity prices on 
request. 


For complete information write to 


G. A. PRATT CO. 


4133 Northcote Ave., East Chicago, Indiana 











ARTS « CRAFT. J 


END _NOW 


HAMMETT 








Catalog lists all items needed for 
working in plastics, leather, wood, 
basketry, reed, pottery. Also 
weaving, printing, and bookbind- 
ing. Looms, books, and instruction 
aids are listed and illustrated. Com- 
plete tools and supplies for school, 
home, shop crafts, and art courses. 
J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass- 
Please send me a free copy of your Catalog 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 
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| For a CLASS ROOM PROJECT 








BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAFT INDIAN VILLAGE 





Especially suitable for class room 
KIT NO. 5 or special group training pro- 
$350 grams, this Hobby-Craft kit is 


Plus postage on 


one of the most interesting mold- 
direct orders 


ing-art projects you can find. 
Has eight molds—a scenic background, brush, water 
colors, molding powder, varnish—all details neces- 
sary to create an Indian vil- 
lage. Use full-colored box 
HOBBY-CRAFT 
background. Truly a great KITS AVAILABLE 


value! ALSO LARGE SELEC- 
TION OF INDIVIDUAL 
MOLDS 


cover as guide to paint scenic 





6 COMPLETE 








SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER—OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Gersteds Hobly-Craft, Tue. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 











Announcement 
SOMETHING NEW 

HAS BEEN ADDED 

NO NOT TO THE PAINT 
THAT ALREADY IS 

THE BEST WE CAN MAKE 


NOW 


WE INVITE YOU 
TO WRITE US AND SIGN UP 
FOR OUR 
CONSULTANT SERVICE 
IT’S NEW 
AND IT’S FREE 
SO WRITE US e e TODAY 




















Tee eo Cees 
Fascinating — 


Simple —— 
Practical— 


SARGENT 
WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors every where are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 


Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 


e dries quickly 

© colors may be superimposed with little delay 
e more brilliant color 

@ dries flat, with satin finish 

© quick screen. wash-up requires water only 

e clean, odorless 

© 37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


COLOR . 
Dy Aargerd — 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS., INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG., 5601 1st Ave., Bklyn. 20, N.Y. 







































A.W.FABER’S 


LASTECC 
LOCKTITE 


for drawing 
sketching 

retouching 

the professional 

man’s refill drawing 

pencil which embraces 


these exclusive features 





Possibly you have never known 
about refill drawing pencils—and 
their amazing convenience and 
economy. 


There is no better time than during 
an artist's formative years to start 
using A. W. Faber'’s CASTELL 
Locktite, the rapid-action refill pen- 
cil that holds a long 5” piece of 
graded drawing lead. It's a beau- 
tiful pencil to own. 


With CASTELL Locktite there's no 
need to touch the lead and risk 
smudging the drawing. Just hold 
the point to the paper, press the 
button and the lead may be adjusted 
upward or downward. Holds lead 
in bulldog grip and prevents 
slipping. 

Teachers will be doing their serious 
students a favor by encouraging 
group buying of CASTELL Locktite 
at Art Supply, Drawing Material, 
Blue Printing, Stationery org 
Photographic Supply Shops, i | 


Holds all standard makes of refill 
graded drawing and retouching 
leads. We recommend WINNER 
Techno-TONE No. 1930. 


CASTEL Lie V.S.A.9400 2H 





> 





AW.FABER 














Textile Painting 


with BRILLIANT 


ALPHACOLOR 


It's So Easy to Do! 
It's Fun! It's Practical! 
Finished Work is Washable! 


Youngsters love to decor- 
ate home furnishings and 
wearing apparel in these 
gay washable colors. 


Write for: 

“Textile Painting with 
Alphacolor”—A folder of 
fresh ideas and stencil de- 
signs. Send 10¢ to cover 
cost of handling and mail- 
ing. Address Dept. SA-37. 














FOR TALENTED HANDS 


Everything for handicrafts is 
available at ELCRAFT.... 
Whether you need precision 
metal working tools for jewelry 
making or colorful plastic lace 


for leatherwork, ELCRAFT can 
supply all your needs. 


Write for ELCRAFT’S 
new 1947 Catalog now 
being prepared. 


Will contain hundreds 
of illustrations and cov- 
er every popular croft. 








a levate 


‘EVERYTHING - HANDICRAFTS ’ 
1637 COURT PLACE DENVER.2 COLO 


PAINT PRODUCTS 


GRAND RAPIDS ©9 @ MICHIGAN 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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ART EDUCATION FOR 
DAILY LIVING 


Russell and Gwynne 
Probably the most successful textbook on the 
teaching of art in relation to everyday life. Illus- 
trations include examples of distinguished Amer- 
ican paintings. Principles are discussed and 
defined, followed by typical class and home or 


social problems involving the principles. $3.00 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
Nicholas, Trilling and Lee 


An ideal textbook on the real qualities of 
everyday art—principles such as balance and 
proportion—the exploration of art in special 
fields as cartooning, advertising, architecture, 
painting, or the home, are expressed in terms se- 


$2.60 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


281 DUROC BLDG. PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


lected for direct student appeal. 















PLASTIC RELIEVO 
COLOR 


e A fascinating new hobby, 
running like wildfire through the 
nation’s schools, encouraged by the 
CV H Plastic Relievo Color Contest 
offering $500 in cash prizes to 
school children for the most ori- 
ginal application of this wonderful 
new medium for decorating tex- 
tiles, leather, wood, glass, practi- 
cally anything! 


Read the April Issue of Miss 
America Magazine for details 
of the contest. Get your sup- 
ply direct from 


CHROMA CRAFT 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 








ors of CV H PLASTIC RELIEVO ko.ors 
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gestions demonstrating the principles discussed 
in the bulletin. Also included is a bibliography 
telling where to obtain information on planning, 
designing, building, and maintaining good school- 
houses. 

Send 28 cents to Secretary, School] Arts 
Family, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., 
for ‘‘Better School Homes for Children,’’ before 
April 30, 1947. 

* Announcement of the appointment of Frank 
J. Soday as Research Director at the Central 
Research and Product Development Laboratories 
of Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., has just been made. 
Mr. Soday was Technical Director of the Copoly- 
mer Corp., in charge of the plant at Baton Rouge. 

Mr. Soday’s research in organic chemistry has 
led to 100 patents issued in his name, with applica- 
tions for 200 others pending. These include de- 
velopments in the production of ethyl and 
isopropyl alcohol, acetone, resins, plastics, and 
synthetic rubber. 

Following his graduation as B.S. in Chemical 
Engineering from Grove City College, Mr. 
Soday occupied developmental and technical 
operating posts with Monsanto Chemical Co. His 
ethylene process was incorporated as a key base 
of the Styrene plant at Texas City, Texas. 

* * * 

* The Educational Department of The Ameri- 
can Crayon Company announces that Prof. Emmy 
Zweybruck is offering illustrated lectures, dem- 
onstrations, instructions and personal participa- 
tion in workshop groups. 

Instruction is offered in modern stencil and 
professional silk screen technique for fabric and 
paper decoration. Special workshop kits for both 
stencil or silk screen classes are used. 

* For the past 9 years, the Escuela Universi- 
taria de Bellas Artes has offered varied programs 
in Arts, Crafts, Spanish and English. Located in 
the town of San Miguel de Allende, the Escuela 
occupies an old convent as its study center. The 
following courses are now offered throughout 
the school year: Figure and Landscape Painting, 
Sculpture, Woodcarving, Lithography, Weaving, 
Blockprinting, Spanish and English. The Escuela 
is fully accredited under G.I. Bill of Rights and 
credits earned here may be presented for transfer 
at American universities. 


Tal?) Sow. Vk 
Ideas for Classwork A 


Hew to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, brass and copper cralt, etc. 
Write for catalog S- A 

THAYER & CHANDL 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO % RA... 











Complete line of artists’ materials 
Artists’ Rubber Cement 
Molding Rubber 
S S RUBBER CEMENT CO. 


314 N. Michigan Ave., Cen. 3373, Chicago 1 
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are brilliant 





HANDEE -CRAFT‘ 


with the HANDEE 
TOOL oF 1001 USES 





The tool of experts and ideal for beginners, too, 
because it's quick, k, deft, easy to handle. Universal. 

ly used by hobbyists to make ship, plane and train 
models, costume jewelry, glass engravings, tooled 


leather handbags, billfolds, etc. 


Handee grinds, drills, routs, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws and engraves on leather, glass, linoleum, plas- 
tic, metal, wood, horn, stone, bone, etc. Runs at a 
cool 25, 600 r. p.m., AC or DC. Weighs 12 oz. 

In steel case with a erepenandae assortment 
of accessories, . . ; 
Handee only, with 7 accessories, 


PRECISION 
ATTACHMENTS 


They fit Handee only, enable 
beginner or expert to do off- 
hand carving, routing, shap- 
ing exact as to depth of cut, % 
accuracy of line. Set of 6 
with full instructions, post- 
paid, ._+« « ee 


$27.50 
20.50 





Write for free 52-page Manual 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St. Dept. SG Chicago 7, Ill. 








MSC O 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 





eKILNS 
ecCLAYS 
® GLAZES 
@ WHEELS 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 


INDIANAPOLIS + INDIANA 
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The Popular 
Comic Bunny 


MODELED 
IN CLAY 


CARICATURES are always fun and clay is an 
ideal medium. Modeling is a favorite craft 
for art expression. There are Amaco Clays 
for every need—Permoplast (non-hardening), 
Marblex and Mexican Pottery Clay (self- 
hardening), Ivory Carving and Casting Clay 
and others. 


inthe 64-page Handbook of 


Modeling and Pottery Craft many SEND FOR 
illustrations and suggestions are x 0 0 K LE T 
given for modeling in all grades. 

Write Dept. S-347 for your free OF IDEAS 


copy. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 











HIGHLITE CANVO SKETCH: TABLET 


PERFECT for “Roughs” and School use! 





This is the revolutionary sketch tablet that has 
gained such spectacular acceptance all over the 
country with professional and amateur artists. 
The HIGHLITE CANVO SKETCH TABLET has the 
same surface as the HIGHLITE CANVO BOARD. 
This means that you can use it for oils as well as 


for tempera, charcoal, 


pastel and crayon. It’s 


canvas-like surface requires NO PRIMING and 
is non-absorptive. Now you can make those pre- 
liminary color sketches with the assurance that 
your final painting will be color-true because 
you used the same medium on the same surface. 
HIGHLITE SKETCH TABLET comes in two sizes: 
8x10 and 12x16, a dozen sheets to the tablet. 


For a sample Hicuuite Canvo Boarp (10 x 
14) and a Canvo Sketcn shect (8 x 10), 
please send 25¢ to cover cost of handling. 


SPECTROME COMPANY 


203 EAST 18th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 























LEATHERCRAFT 


The royalty of handicrafts . 
the ideal medium for teaching art 
in three dimensions in an enjoy- 
able, practical way. 


ON HAND 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY: 


CALFSKIN—the king of the Royal Family 
of leathers in black, brown, dark brown, 
blue, red, green, wine, English tan, 
natural. 


TOOLING SHEEPSKIN—in natural— 
pinseal in black, brown, red and tan. 


SKIVER—in black, brown and natural. 
WOOL SHEEPSKIN—in natural. 
GOATSKIN—Genuine Morocco—in black, 
brown, red and green. 
COWHIDE—for carving. 


STEERHIDE—in brown, mottled brown, 
natural. 


PIGSKIN—in natural and red. 

KIPSKIN—for tooling and carving. 

Send for complete leather price list 
80-page catalog listing supplies for more than 


40 arts and crafts sent upon receipt of 25¢ which 
will be refunded on first order, 





45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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AMERICANS OF NEGRO LINEAGE 


BILLY BATES by Mabel Garret Wagner—Illustrated 
true story from the life of a young Negro overcoming 
racial intolerance. 56 pages. Price 60 cents. 
SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT RACE by Ethel 
J. Alpenfels—-A primer of scientific truth showing 
essential facts about race. 48 pages—illustrated. 
Price 25 cents. 


LET'S GET TOGETHER by Frances Nalil—interest- 
ing illustrated episodes demonstrating actual examples 
of what can be done to improve race relations among 


rc children. 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


ve alias? 


FRIENDSHIP MAP as pictured above—Traces devel- 
opment and history of Americans of Negro lineage. 
Printed in color with pictures showing outstanding 
people and historic episodes. Size 30 x 40. Price 
only 50 cents. 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
Please send me all four items on race relations. 1 en- 
close $1.45 (Reg, Price $1.60) to cover cost. 
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THERE 
IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 


QUALITY 


FINE ARTIST 
COLORS 


nd 
Related Products 


SCHOSe ART 
PRODUCTS 


for the classroom 


Specify Weber 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artist Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
’ PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 























FIVE BRAND-NEW 
PLASTIC PROJECTS 


These interesting items 
are new, colorful, and use- 
ful. No tools required. All 
parts in kit form. An excel- 
lent means of raising funds 
for clubs, etc. Write for 
free Bulletin No. 417 and 


samples. 


ROBERT J. GOLKA CO. 


400 Warren Ave. Brockton, Mass. 














WALTER T. FOSTER 





x 
LAGUNA BEACH. CALIFORNIA 





Hello there! 


Has the long winter put you in a mood to “pack 
up your troubles” and relax in the sunshine? Then 
I have the answer to your travel needs, right here 
in your own travel column. 


The American Express has announced a 20- 
day cruise that might well be written on lavender- 
scented paper in the fine script of some beautiful 
southern belle, for here is a trip that takes you 
from Cincinnati to New Orleans on the historic 
Mississippi in a modernized version of the famous 
paddle wheel River Queens of yesterday. The 
Gordon C. Greene is the name of your boat, 
and as you go down the broad river, the cries of 
“Steamboat ‘Round the Bend” and ‘‘Mark Twain” 
may well come echoing out of the past. You'll see 
modern counterparts of Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn along the banks of the river, as well as 
the nostalgic beauty of ante-bellum mansions 
standing timelessly on broad sweeps of lawn and 
flanked by moss-draped trees and the magnolias 
that are synonymous with the gracious way of life 
that had its birth along these banks. 

Some of the spots to be visited are Natchez, 
famed for its old homes and gardens, the Arcadian 
coast of “Evangeline,”” near Baton Rouge, the 
levee ports and mansions of the Delta, where King 
Cotton holds sway—and you'll stop to inspect 
“Oak Allee,’’ a typical mansion of the pre-Civil 
War period. The highlight of the entire delightful 
trip is the three-day exploration trip of New 
Orleans, the colorful “Creole City,’’ of a thou- 
sand facets. Then it’s home again cruising the 
Ohio River from Paducah, past the mouths of the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, arriving in 
Cincinnati on the morning of the 20th day. 


And here’s the latest tip from American 
Express—an advance announcement of Virginia 
tours for the spring, summer, and fall of 1947. 
There’s a wonderful trip to the South for a week, 
leaving from such key cities as Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Boston. Spots of interest included 
in this itinerary are Virginia Beach, the James 
river country to Richmond, Natural Bridge, the 
Shenandoah Valley, and the homes of Thomas 
Jefferson and James Monroe—plus Jamestown and 
Williamsburg, all ending in an overnight steamer 
to the terminal point, Baltimore. Drop us a postal 
card if you'd like a folder on this trip. We'll for- 
ward your request to the American Express 
Company. 


Now from the South to the lands still farther 
south, one of the spots of current travel interest is 
Rio de Janeiro, with its beautiful Copacabana 
beach, Sugar Loaf Mountain, and other beauty 
spots that have made it a mecca for the vacation- 
minded. Better keep it in mind. 


Another country that is coming more and more 
to the front as a vacation land is colorful Guate- 
mala, land of the throbbing marimba, smoking 


(Continued on page 16-a) 








EUROPE—SUMMER, 1947 


Tours Planned for Cultural Values 


Art Appreciation, Architecture, Classical 
Backgrounds, English Literature, French Sum- 
mer School, Scandinavian Civilization. 

Also Summer Tours in Mexico 


Inspirational Leadership, Limited Member- 
ship. The BUREAU is incorporated as an 
Educational Foundation, not a commercial 
enterprise. Estabiished 1891. 

Send for Prospectus 


BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











SUMMER VACATION 
The perfect combination— 
ART and a Vacation 
You will be a special guest, escorted and entertained 
in a most unusual manner on the Pacific Coast. 
Write for booklet. 


Maybelle Thompson-Mason 
Route to Lake Tahoe Camino, California 











SCHOOL ARTS FOR 


. APRIL IS 
EUROPEAN FOLK ARTS 


In this issue you will travel 
through the countries of 
Europe from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, visiting 
homes and shops where you 
will be introduced to the 


folk arts of the native people. 


Articles are beautifully il- 
lustrated showing many ex- 
cellent examples of fine 
craftsmanship and design. 
You will find a variety of 
creative ideas and helpful 
suggestions awaiting you in 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
of April. ..DON’T MISS IT! 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 
FOR TEACHERS and CRAFTSMEN 


Supplies are still limited but we are continuing to 
serve teachers and craftsmen to the best of our abil- 
ity. All inquiries receive our immediate attention. 
Round silver wire now available—ideal for mak- 
ing Christmas or other gifts. 


Send for list of books and 
portfolios helpful to teachers 
and supervisors of industrial arts. 








METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas Street Providence, R. |. 


Go ae 


Leathercraft 
Materials 
Lucite Kits 


A complete stock of Quality Leather, Lacings, Linings, 
Tools, Patterns, genuine Lucite Fittings, Instruction Books, 
Craft Projects, etc. 


LEATHERCRAFT HEADQUARTERS FOR 28 YEARS 
Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 223 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


KEN-KAYE KRAFTS 


COMPANY 
“GRAFTS OF ALL TYPES” 


METALS—PLASTICS—CLAYS 
ART SUPPLIES 
TOOLS FOR ALL CRAFTS 


WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 






































=SERAMO CLAY== 
Makes Its Own Argument 

It bakes in an ordinary oven. It is econom- 
ical because there need be no waste. The 
colorful Enamels, which can be mixed, make 
possible satisfying harmonies. A fine lustre 
can be produced by rubbing with a soft cloth. 

More features are told in descriptive fold- 
er. Would you like one, with price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY Inc. 
Dept. $A3, 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

















FUN WITH FELT KITS 
FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 


FELT REMNANT AND APPLIQUE KIT 


K-2100—This is one of the best kits for all types of 
camps and schools, because of the varied articles that 


can be made with it. 


It contains 5 pounds (over 14 


square yards) of assorted color felt remnants of very 
fine quality. Also 1000 felt applique in assorted colors 
and styles and an illustrated Instruction Manual. 


The contents of this kit will make hundreds of useful 
and decorative items such as pot holders, purses, 
handbags, hair bands, costume jewelry, toys, etc. 


PRICE COMPLETE $8.75 


Prepaid orders will be shipped post free. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 East 28th Street, New York 16, New York 
Murray Hill 5-6960 











LOU TATE LOOM 


Designed by a professional for ease and speed of operation 
e Full 15% inch weaving width with metal reed and 
heddles e automatic stop for lace and tapestry weaves @ in- 
structions included for fully functional textiles in 64 page 
booklet-—WEAVING IS FUN—1947 model . $16.85 


Cou ntry Tuste-ts~teinienoen Com 
temporary American Handweavers . . . . $2.00 


—_— 
Country CSair—1947—new textiles and 


drafts. . . $2.00 
WEA VING Is FU N—1946—64 page in- 
struction book - + $2.00 


Write ‘for ‘catalog or order from 


LITTLE LOOMHOUSE 


Lou Tate, Director 
Kenwood Hill Louisville 8, Kentucky 








NOW READY... 


Craft and Hohby Catalog 


Many interesting projects in Wood, 
Leather, Metal, Plastic, Felt and Cork 


CERAMICS, WATER COLORS, CRAYON, 
CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS 
Many Art Craft Tools 


Catalog FREE to Teachers--Others Send 
10 Cents stamps or coin 


Western Crafts and Hobby Supply Co. 


213-215 E. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa 

















CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS 


Famous ROGERS make. Sizes for 
Home and School at popular prices. 
Use AC or DC current. Some models 
are Portable. All Guaranteed! 
Write for interesting folder 


ROGERS Electric Kilns | 


20 W. Gl id. Ave., Gi 
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mmm THE GEM MAKER Gam 


Amateurs or professionals... hob- 
byists or jewelers .. olish your 
own gems with a "‘B&I Gem 
Maker. You will find this a prof- 
itable adventure. All necessar 

lapidary equipment is furnished, 
including a super-charged dia- 
mond blade for sawing, and all 
wheels for grinding, shaping and 
polishing, also complete instruc- 
tions. The complete equipment 
as shown, less motor and belt, for 
only $29. "50, f. o. b. Burlington, 
Wis. Write today for informa- 


tion and literature on the Gem Maker and accessories 


B &i MFG. CO., Dept. R, Burlington, Wisconsin 
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LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 

e Previous art training or 

talent NOT necessary. This 

new Stuart System teaches 

you in 11 simple, easy-to 

follow lessons, to make exact 





charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Guidance for your every step. Send for free 
book today. 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 153 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 





Street......... snieiicemuamaaiaieiaeh 
Si intasassieendes saidehlislaaliota ... State 




















Order your copy oft.... 
Jewelry Making and Design 


by Rose and Cirino 


This second edition of a dependable instruction book opens the 
door to a brand-new world of craft adventure in the classroom. 
409 pages and 323 illustrations show you exactly how to proceed 
in the creation of almost every kind of jewelry, from tie clasp to 
finger ring. 





i Divided into two complete book-like sections, Jewelry-Making and 
Jewelry-Design, this publication is one of the most complete ever 
$8.95 to come from the presses. 181 drawings on jewelry designs, 169 
basic designs, 174 jewelry designs and 247 designs for application 

to jewelry make this a successful teacher to have by your side in the craft classroom. 


See the tools and their uses, precious and semi-precious stones, how to cut stones, uses of gold 
and alloys, and all the operations of jewelry-making, such as sawing, filing, and bending. 


Formerly priced at $10.00, this second edition, complete and up-to-date, now comes to you 
for the amazingly low price of $8.95. Send for your copy today. 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers, 173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 











The twenty-five illustrations, lithographed in 
six colors, were painted by children in the Chica- 
go public schools, and the royalties go to the 
Chicago Public School Art Society Scholarship 
Fund. 

The book has 43 pages and is 84% by 114% 
inches. 
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by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


You tind in this book the essential step by 


MAKE A BOOK 
FROM YOUR SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINES 
Black imitation leather binder holds ten issues of 
SCHOOL ARTS. Title stamped in gold on cover. 
Price tosubscribers . . . $1.75 
Your name in goldoncover . 2.25 


All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts eed 
Box 2050, “Stanford University, 


MARTA THE DOLL was written by Eloise Lowns- 








bery and published by Longmans, Green and 

Company, New York. The price is $2.00. 

Into this story of a little Polish girl and her doll 
are woven the feeling of loving family ties, cher- 
ished legends, and celebrations, and everyday 
work which are the life of a Polish farm family. 

The light-hearted endpapers and three-color 
illustrations are the work of Marya Werten, whose 
stories and sketches of Polish children from the 
Tatra Mountains were the inspiration for this little 
book. Except for the difficult proper names, it 
would be pleasant and worth-while reading for 
intermediate grades, and would be a delightful 
gift for a young girl. 

The book is 534 by 8% inches and has 118 
pages. 

ADVENTURE BEGINS AT HOME is a story by 
Margaret Friskey, published in October 1946, 
by Children’s Press, Inc., Chicago, and the 
price is $2.00. 

An unusual departure in story books, this is the 
tale of a young city lad who was constantly 
dreaming of horses. When he finds a stray horse, 
his adventures in locating the owner, and conse- 
quently getting a job on a farm appeal to young 
children. 


14-a 


Send your orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


173 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 








FOR YOUR CRAFT LIBRARY 


4 information-packed Folios 
containing step-by-step instructions 


Pictorial Block Prints . . . . . 1. se $1.00 
Textile —~ rn 1.00 
Leathercraft . : ae 1.00 
Art Metal Craft... 2.00 


SCHOOL ARTS "MAGAZINE 
173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


step directions for teaching successful car- 
tooning in school classes. School scenes, 
school characters, and school events are the 
basis for the work. From the classroom of a 
successful teacher these many lessons teach 
good drawing and cartooning. 

Large size pages 10% "x 138 34 *"—23 illus- 
trated instruction pages — one of the most 
popular books we have published. 

Sena for your copy — low price. $2 50 


School Arts 


173 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 























A COMPLETE COURSE IN POSTER MAKING 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING POSTERS—by John deLemos— 
brings you the very latest methods for immediate use in your classes. 
Here, in one book, are the important aspects of poster making, including 
ideas, balance, value, use of color and design, matching the lettering style 
and poster message, and the different methods of printing, including silk 
screen, air brush, and spatter. 

This book illustrates the fine points as well as the general rules of good 
poster making and there are examples of outstanding posters on the sub- 
jects used in-your school every day, from school activity to patriotic 
publicity. Send $2.75 for your copy to 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


173 PRINTERS BUILDING, WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


POSTERS 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
Summer Sessions... 1947 


Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in oil painting, water color painting, 
art history, architecture, arts and 
crafts, mural painting in schools, and 
research. 

More than 450 courses in 40 depart- 
ments included in total program. 


Ample living accommodations at 
moderate expenses. 


FASHION ACADEMY | 
THE SCH OOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
FASHION DESIGN / 
STYLING * BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
_ FASHION ILLUS. 
TRATION «+ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN é 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Fore- 
most Fashion Instructor and Style Au- 
thority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spec- 
ialized training in limited groups of only 
_ six students under an expert. Book 43 
Home Study Course, request Book 43H 
812 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


They PT IWSTITUTE 
of Ghucago 























& Leathercraft @ 


HEADQUARTERS 
1 LEATHER FOR TOOLING 


2. GLOVE LEATHER 
3. LACING 
4. TOOLS 5. ACCESSORIES 
Write today for FREE catalog 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


172 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 











CLEVELAND CRAFTS CASTING KIT 


The ideal medium for schools, camps and 


INTER-SESSION ination, Enough materials or ove 20 
June 10 to June 27 be made from each mold. 

MAIN SUMMER SESSION SUMMER SCHOOL 2 sets Ploconomel 24 Ari Brushes 
June 30 to August 9 Methods in Art Education. Discussion. Laboratory. $27.50 

POST SESSIONS Observation in the children’s classes. 2 Png Boy bot i mga from 


August 11 to August 30 
August 11 to September 20 


For further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 115 Burrows Building 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 











MEXICO! 
ARTS - CRAFTS - SPANISH 


Escuela Universitaria de Bellas Artes 
At San Miguel de Allende 
Continuous Terms After January 1 
Qualfied Under G.I. Bill of Rights 
For Illustrated Folder S.A., Address: 


STIRLING DICKINSON 
1500 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 10, Illinois 





Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. 
Summer Term, June 30, 1947 
For Catalog, Box 45 
Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Free catalogue of arts and crafts supplies 
sent upon request. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS cio scicna'ts. one 


Western Office: 528 East Lafayette - Stockton, Calif. 








M 0 0 " . School of Design for Women 
102nd Year. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decora- 


tion, fashion design, fashion illus- 


IN Ss TITUTE tration, fine arts, teacher training. 


B. F. A. in all courses. Photogra- 
phy, puppetry, jewelry, ceramics. 


Residences. 
A ” T CaTALoc. 
OF 1328 N.Broad St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... FORRESULTS 








Intensive Springand Summer Courses. 


Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 
Professional methods for beginners or advance stu- 
dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 
ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. 
Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . . . Send for Circular 9 
TRAPHAGEN. 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 








» ENROLL NOW FOR SUMMER 
ART COURSES 












SAMPLER FELTCRAFT PACKAGE 


Contains pin holder, clever animal lapel gadgets, 
bolero, bridge table cover, baby bootie, etc. patterns. 
Generous portions of Felt in ten colors, Feltex cement, 
assorted applique cut-outs, batten, booklet, pins, chart. 
Packaged, delivered $1.25, 
Other complete packages $5.00; $10.00; $25.00. 
THE FELT CRAFTERS 

FELTCRAFT DEPT. PLAISTOW 4, N. H. 











Leather and Craft Supplies 


Wallets, Link Belts, Shell Kits 
and other attractive novelties 


Send for Free Catalog and Price Listings 


GOLD LEATHERCRAFT 
630 Des Plaines, Forest Park, Illinois 











Crart LEATHERS 


CHICAGO @ 
( 


ACADEMY NAGS frre preg ce 
of Mos Cauet "2 selentey aca 
FINE ARTS 


course in any art subject will help decide 
SUR GS s-: Ee Be ee ee ee 










TOOLS « LACING « ACCESSORIES 
Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 
J.J. CONNOLLY 


Established 1892 
181 William Street New York 7,N. Y. 


SKY ACRES “setusze 
VERMONT 
A camp in the Green Mountains for boys and girls 6-16. 
Featuring a Studio Group and an Arts and Crafts Group 
under direction of Mr. Sy Perszyk. Individual instruction in 
Painting, weaving, jewelry making, clay modeling, wood 
and metal working, by this recognized artist. Full camping 
aa program includes riding, swimming, athletics, dramatics, and 
pra g Ps ; — ——— Mr. and a Walter I. 
etcalf, ora ve, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. ° 
- PRATT INSTITUTE Leathercrafi S 


THE ART SCHOOL 
(4 DEGREE COURSES..... Architecture, Art Education 


HILL & CANYON SCHOOL of the ARTS CERTIFICATE COURSES . .. Advertising Design, Illustra- 


tion, Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


yourfuture. Writetoday forfree catalog. 


























Projects - Hides - Accessories 
Free Catalog on Request 


a 1005 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 42, Srupi0s — 75 Insrauctoxs — 60rm Yan Ester Leather Company 
° ° equée 
* Stanley G. Breneiser, Director JAMES GC. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 145 St. Paul St. Rochester 4, N. Y. 

















yle SUMMER SESSION, June 23 to Aug. 15, 1947 
ilk Write for Special Catalog 
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rs Crart LEATHERS 


SOMETHING NEW! 
Make exciting shell animals for class projects. Our kit 
contains complete material and illustrated instructions 
for making colorful parrot, wise owl, sleepy turtle, aus- 











b 1, - 
7 LACING + TOOLS + SUPPLIES eye, rage rong Wty le. (Only 81 00 gee 
Wholesale © Retail @ Catalog © Mail Orders it, $3.50 postpaid. Cameo brooch and earring kit, $1 

E postpaid, Illustrated booklet 35 cents. 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. Complete wholesale supplies for the SHELL CRAFTER! 
TS 30_Frankfort Street New York 7,N. Y. SHELART STUDIOS, 3027 4 6th St., South, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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Teach Lettering 
Newly Revised Edition 
Make these lessons by 


Pedro deLemos a 


valuable series for class use 


$1.00 brings 
this fine 
2l-plate set 





PABCE 
GHIJK 


ABCD! 
HUKL | 


You can take these 
plates in their regu- 
lar order and plana 
series of lettering les- 
sons. This collection 
starts with the Ro- 
man letters and works 
gradually toward the 
more modern letter- 
ing alphabets. 
Illustrated instruc- 
tions show how to 
use lettering pens, 
how using a broad 
line pencil teaches 
good lettering 
strokes and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters. 





And as for novelties 
which rightfully be- 
long in any series of 
lettering lessons, you 
find abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
as well as 13 extra 
monograms, shown 
on the cover—some- 
thing new which puts 
fun in the lessons. 











Get these twenty-one plates 
with their twelve alphabets. 
Make your lessons interest- 
ing as well as instructive. 


No.120 Price $1.00 





Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS 


The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
173 Printers Bldg. 
Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
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volcanoes, rugged mountains, and charming 
Mayans. Here is a fusion of Spanish and Mayan 
culture into a meaningful way of life that makes 
Guatemala another word for vacation perfection. 


School will be closing before you know it, so 
make vacation plans now while there is still time. 
If you'd like information on the above tours, just 
send your request to Happy Holiday, 173 Printers 
Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 

Make those plans today—and I'll be back next 
month with more news for you. Remember to look 
for the flying suitcase, the sign of 


HAPPY HOLIDAY, 
Your School Arts Travel Scout 





SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Cat. No. Books 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . . $5.00 
Art Teacher, deLemos ‘ . 5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
Color Cement Handicraft,deLemos. 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 9.50 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, deLemos 3.75 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2, deLemos 3.75 
Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
Jewelry Making, Rose & Cirino . 8.95 
Planning and Producing Posters 
John deLemos es 9.75 
Handicraft Portfolios 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . . . $2.00 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. . » ep 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 173 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the ‘following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
Dallas 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, bw a Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City 6,M Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2, Mich. °Mich, Schocl Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co.. 6900 Avalon Bivd 
Mine 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co.., 380 Jelliff Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seatin po, 207 S. Van Ness 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Graham oe. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. "Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 
CAN DA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


ct 
Or send bill to Board of Education 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ART em -ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Institute of Chi 


; 1S-a 
Chicago Academy of * ‘Arts . : & > ae 
Dickinson, Stirling. 7 . a or eyed as See 
Fashion Academy 1S-a 
Hill & Canyon School ‘of Art 15.9 
Moore Institute of Art . 18a 
Pennsylvania State College, The .. . 1a 
Pratt Institute . sn ote iS-a 
Sky Acres 2 ee 
Society for Visual Education . . rw 
Stuart Sudios "tll ae, 3-3 
Traphagen School of Fashion . . ns iS-a 

ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
Alabastine Paint Products ——e 9-8 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 7 ae 9-a 
American Crayon —~apened ; ‘ Cover 4 
Binney & Smith Co. OF i sk ms hy ; l-a 
Bradley Co., Milton ._. ; 2-a 
Chroma Craft Vocational Service ; 10-a 
Esterbrook Pen weed a . 3-a 
Faber, Inc., A. W. eee 9.a 
Favor, Ruhl & Co., , ; 13-a 
General Pencil Co. : 2-a 
Hammett Company, J. L. ieee 8-a 
Higgins Ink Co. ea 5-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C. Howard. ‘ &- 
Spectrome Company ; 
Talens on, Inc. 8-a, 10- -a, 12-a, x “a 
Weber Co., F. ; 12-a 
Weber-Costello Co. : 9-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. pe ar Se. See 3-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

Foster, Walter T. . 12-a 
Friendship Press . : ll-a 
Little ogmmesse we 13-a 
Manual Arts Press, The so Ts 10-a 
Rit Products Corp. 
School Arts 14-a, 16-a 
Thayer & Chandler 10-a 


CERAMICS, KILNS, POTTERY 


American Art Clay Co. 10-a, ll-a 
Denver Fire Clay ‘Company ; T-a 
Drakenfeld & Co., % $4 6-a 
Rogers Electric Kile ; 13-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies... . 13-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. ; 9-a 
B&I . Co. ee 13-a 
Chicago eel & Mfg. Co. . « 10-a 
Drakenfeld & Co., Inc., B. F. ag a 6-a 
Hunt Pen Company, C.Howard ..... 6-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . .. .. .. 13-a 
Society for Visual E Education, Inc. . . .. 4-a 
Universal Handicrafts Service,Inc. . . T-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 

American Art Clay Co. . 10-a, ll-a 
American Handicrafts Company, Inc. . 6-a, lla 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc. . a 9-a 
Bradley Co., Milton ._. ice 2-a 

oma Craft Vocational Service, Inc. . . 10-a 
Cleveland Crafts . .. ; : 15-a 
ee ; : 9-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 13-a 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. : 5-a 
Fun With Felt Corp. . 13-a 
Felt Crafters, The ; : . . a 
Golka Co., Robert J. : . laa 
Hammett Company, J. L. ; 8-a 
Ken-Kaye Krafts Co. . 13-a 
Little Loomhouse . . da 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 13-a 
Osborn Bros. ; ee 13-a 
Pratt, Co., G. A. . : ; B-a 
Rit Products Corp. or or as ee ee . Ba 
Shelart Studios ‘ — ‘le 15-a 
S. S. Rubber Cement Co. , . . Wea 
Universal Handicrafts Service, Inc. <) & oo 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies. . . . . 13a 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


American Handicrafts SoaeeE, Inc. . 6-a, lla 
Connolly, : . « « oe 
Ester Leather en Se oe Ke ae. Se Be 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. ae, er oe «re 
Gold a pai. Oye ee eS! 4 
Larson Co., J. C py, SS ee 15-a 
National Handicraft Co., Inc. . ba 

born Bros... ! . Ba 

TRAVEL SERVICE 

Bureau of University Travel. . . . . . . 128 
Maybelle Thompson Mason. . . . . . - 128 





The Buyers’ Guide Section of 
the February SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE will help you when 
making out requisitions for Art 
supplies and Handicraft material 
you will need for your Summer 
School classes and to start the 
School year next Fall. 


REFER TO IT OFTEN. 
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TEACH 


Applied Art Crafts 


with these illustrated instructions 
Pictorial Block Prints 


16 illustrated in- 
io J ricroniat struction plates 
“Mi yBLOCK 


showing step-by- 
prints step methods 

with numerous 
PEDRO) LEMOS examples of the 


diff t block 
SIMPLIFIED ¥ ilferen loc 


gtetey printing meth- 


=u % Y ods which pro- 
duce the more 
mind successful re- 
sults. Extra 
a 


sf plate in colors. 





Catalog No. 109 $1.00 postpaid 


Textile Decorating 


10 methods for 
putting designs 
on cloth with un- 
usually success- 
ful results .. 

includes block 
printing, stencil, 
batik, fabric 
paint and so on. 
8 detailed illus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 
double size de- 
sign and pattern 
sheets. 


Catalog No. 119 


Leathercraft 


A group of 
simple articles 
with detailed 
working instruc- 
tions on how 
to make coin 
purses, book sup- 
ports, magazine 
covers, notebook 
covers, and table 
mats...17 plates 
in all...8 on 
methods, 8 big 
sheets of designs 
and patterns. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Art Metal Craft 


Only 7 essential 
tools are needed 
to do these metal 
craft projects 
successfully .. . 
candlesticks, 
saper knives, 
ok supports, 
esk trays, bowls 
ind toys .. > 8 
lates of de- 
tailed instruc- 
ions...8 plates 
f projects in 
arge size. 


Catalog No. 202 


EXTILE 





$1.00 postpaid 





Catalog No. 116 








$2.00 postpaid 
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Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr—*1-°° each 





COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new approach to the study of creative 
Costume Designing based on Individual 
Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 814" by 11”. 
No. 526 Price 5Scents. Special prices 
for quantity. 

——— CONTOURS 

| we. FOR COSTUMES 
Nine outlines for design 
costumes to fit figures 

Y X — average size, short, 

| \ and tall with slender, 

\ regular, or generous 

bodies. 

i Nine plates ready for 

class and notebook use. 
s No. 527 
Price 38 cents 





MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 444" by 5%", 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 
redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 40 cents each. 

-Set of five for only $1.50. 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


Send $5.00 for 


above set of 5 
or your choice at $1.00 each. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 


173 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Massachusetts 

















Drdll 
Bite 
Colors 





—- a stimulating, 
fascinating way to teach 
design and color, while 
students produce exqui- 


site creations decorating 


fabrics with PRANG Textile Colors. 


PRANG are the colors that do not fade 
or run when washed or dry cleaned. They 
are applied quickly and easily, and your 
students can inexpensively duplicate the 
smart handpainted blouses, hankies, scarfs 
and linens that are now so popular. These 
gorgeous colors do not stiffen the cloth — 
they are the product of years of research. 


Blouse as seen in ’’Good Housekeeping” 
Simplicity Pattern No. 1728, decorated 
with washable Prang Textile Colors. 


Complete 


PRANG 
TEXTILE COLOR KIT 


25-piece set, with 10 jars of colors and mixers. 


Contains everything you need for decorating 


fabrics including “DO IT YOURSELF” booklet. 


Only $3.50 at your dealer’s. 

If not available, send direct, 

allowing ample time for delivery. 
Dept. SA-27 


<n OF 4 Mifung Oo 
AJ 


* Guaranteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 


WOLTECTE OF ow 
ras dovrerisad AES 


THE AMERICAN J] CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY 








NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





